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ABSTRACT 

To assess the professional continuing education needs 
of persons employed full-time in administering, directing, leading, 
organizing, or planning? leisure services, a questionnaire was mailed 
to 1,6H0 leisure service professionals 'throughout Wisconsin (50% 
return). Groups surveyed (and for which data was analyzed separately) 
included people involved in park/ou^fedoor recreation, 
community /school , therapeutic, older adult, camping, and 
outdoor/environmental education services. On the average respondents 
had worked in present position five years, in leisure services eight 
years. Of all surveyed, 1Q% had at least an undergraduate degree, IBS 
a Master's, .21% had recreation as a college major, 10R were pursuing 
an advanced degree and 20* would like to. On the average they 
supervised four f^ai-tirae and twenty-seven part-time employees and 
forty-four volunteers: were 35 years old: women; gross salary 

($15,000), Some of the hiqh specific needs and interests were 
innovative programming, public relations, program evaluation, 
prooramming for special groups, leadership techniques, supervising 
staff,. training "staff , current issues in programming, evaluating 
tarscnnsl and interpersonal communication. Highest needs were in 
relationships and programming. Regarding continuing education, 35% 
belonged to professional associations: most frequent activities: 
conferences, inservice training, and reading professional books, but 
activity desired for future was college credit coursework- Greatest 
deterrents cited for participating in continuing education were 
schedule conflicts, cost, and not enough time. The importance of 
continuing education was ranked high by 87%, U7% believing it should 
be mandatory for continued employment. (Questionnaire appended.) 
(JT) 
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Dear Leisure Service Professionals, Extension Faculty, and other persons 
interested in Continuing Professional Education in Leisure Services: 

The accompanying report, "The Continuing Education Needs of Leisure 
Service Professionals in Wisconsin", is presented to you as a summary of 
the study conducted by the Recreation Resources Center cin the fall of 1979. 

The report discusses the characteristics, continuing education needs 
and interests, desired continuing education methods, and attitude toward con- 
tinuing education expressed by leisure service professionals in the state 
of Wisconsin. ^ 

We are indebted to a number of people who contributed substantially to 
this project. The staff at the Recreation Resources Center were most 
supportive and helpful during the months when the study was planned and 
conducted. A special thanks is extended to the secretarial staff at the 
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at the 1979 Minnesota State Conference. Lastly, and most importantly, we 
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-We hope tnat this report will be useful in the future as we work together 
to provide continuing education opportunities for leisure service professionals. 
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Project Assistant 



Karla Henderson, Ph.D 
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SUMMARY 

This project assessed the professional continuing education needs of 
persons who are employed full-time in the administering, directing, leading, 
organizing, or planning of leisure services, This study includes persons 
employed in such areas as therapeutic recreation, park management, community 
recreation, youth andi volurfary agencies, camping programs, and outdoor education. 

A questionnaire was mailed in October 1979 to 1,640 leisure service profess- 
ionals throughout Wisconsin; 830 (50.6%) returned the questionnaire. The 
questionnaire was designed to determine demographic characteristics of 
professionals, continuing education need's and interests, present continuing 
education participation and preferred methods, and attitudes toward continuing 
professional education. 

On the average, tfie leisure service professional in Wisconsin has worked in 
his or'^her present position for five years and had been employed full-time in 
leisure services work for almost eight years. Of the professionals surveyed, 
78% had at least an undergraduate college degree, and 18% of thore hnd Master's 
Degree. When examining the majors of these professionals, it was found that 
27.3% had recreation as a college major. Those surveyed responded that 10% 
were currently pursuing an advanced degree and 20% would like to start a 
degree program in the near future. When asked the last year of formal courst-— 
work, about half said prior to 1975. 

On the average, the professional supervised four full-time employees, 27 
part-time employees, and 44 volunteers. The average age was 35.5 years old, hut 
about half were under 32. Women comprised 44.3% of the total. The nvera^o 
gross salary (yearly) was $15,074. The greatest number of leisure service 
professionals were located in southeast Wisconsin, although tl\ere was a 
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substantial number of prof ess^pnials in all areas of the state. 

Some of the high specific needs and interests ot these professionals were: 

0 ^ . 

innovative programming, public relations, program evaluation, programming for 
special groups, leadership techniques, supervising staff, training staff, 
current issues in programming, evaluating personnel, and interpersonal commun- 
ication. After grouping the 50 identified needs into the areas .of personnel 
management, relationships, financing, management, planning and programming, the 
highest needs existed in relationships and programming, although the means of 
all of these categories were close. When analyzii>g the needs by geographic 
areas of the state, the southeast, southwest, and western Extension districts 
showed thp most interest and need for continuing professional education 
programs for leisure service professionals. Further analysis of these needs 
by leisure service area (i.e. therapeutic, community, outdoor education) and 
by employment level (administrators, supervisors, and leaders) indicated various 
patterns of needs and interests for specific groups. 

Data on various methods of continuing education were also collected. 
"'About 33% of the professionals belonged to the Wisconsin Park and Recreation 
Association. Approximately one-third of the respondents read Parks and Recrea- 
tion, Impac t , or their own professional organizational periodicals. Profession- 
als indicated that they spent 6.8 hours per month reading professional litera- 
ture. The continuing education activities most frequently engaged in by the 
professionals were state and local conferences, in-service training, and reading 
professional books. The activity with the greatest future desire for partici- 
pation appeared to be college credit coursework. 

The professionaj.s indicated that the greatest deterrents to participating 
in continuing education activities were schedule conflicts, cost, and not 
enough time. When asked what support opportunities for continuing education 



activities were offered by their employing agency, 58% indicated that they 
received time off and tuition arid/or registration reinobursement . Results of the 
important scheduling factors for continuing professional education indicated 
that 55% preferred to meet on a weekday and 48% indicated that morning would be 
the best time of the day. The late winter months (January, February, March) 
were the best time of the year for continuing education and more than 50% 
indicated that they would like to meet for education periods of one to three 
day's. When asked how far they were willing to travel to attend continuing 
education activities, the average response was 78 miles. 

The last area considered was the attitudes of the leisure service 
professionals toward continuing education. When asked if continuing education 
should be required for membership in professional associations 57% of the 
respondents agreed, 31% disagreed, and 12% had no opinion. The importance of 
continuing education for improvement of professional service was ranked high 
by 87.3% of the professionals, 50% placing high value on advancement due to 
participation in continuing education, and keeping oneself abreast of current 
and developments was highly rated by. 89% of the leisure service professionals. 
Over 85% of the professionals stated that they had a high level of conunitmeat 
to continuing education; however, only 47% believed continuing education should 
be mandatory for continued employment. 

This project has resulted in the establishment of a data base of descrip- 
tive information on leisure service professionals in Wisconsin. Also obtained 
was an inventory of continuing education needs of leisure service professionals, 
an assessment of continuing education methods as ways to provide opportunities 
for optimum participation, and a general indication of the attitudes of leisure 
service professionals towards continuing education. This information can 
provide: a basis for decision making for organizations and institutions which 
provide* f>ppnrruni ties ^or vn^^rtin^, rlu^ fontinuin^ educatitui ncn^ds and interest.^ 
of U'isuri* service^ pi ot (»ssionn 1 s . 
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INTRODUCTION ^ 

With the present "knowledge explosion" in our society, prof 'sssionals 
have found themselves continually striving to remain abreast of current 
developments or they risk succumbing to obsolescence aBd irrelevance. These 
professionals have educational needs that continue to 'be present throughout 
their careers, but often they have been limited in methods available f^r 
meeting theae needs. Therefore, many institutions and organizations are 
developing an interest in assessj^ng, designing, and implementing ways of 
meeting ■ these .prof essional continuing education need^'. 

In August 1979, the Recreation Resources Center of the University of^ 
Wisconsin-'Lxtension began the employment of a Public Recreation Spec^^ist. 
Th€ initial charge for this specialist was' to provide leadership and training 
'tor Wi^sconsin's recreation professionals who are employed primarily in the 

9 
4 

{jubliq^and quasi^public sectors. 

I-f the continuing education needs of these professionals were to be 
best met, it was necessary to ascertain what these needs were, and how the 
Recreation Resources Center might initiate, supplement and expand professional^ 
opportunities and>^continuing education programs for these , recreation profession 
als. The first step involved determining the kind and amount of professional 
development, continuing education, and training programs in recreatira 
programming and planning which had already been conducted by professional 
organisations such as Wisconsin Park Recreation Association, America Camping 
Association and other loc^l and government agencies. This, information showed 
evidence that a needs assessment was necessary in order to better ascertain 
the continuing education needs of the public recreation professionals. This 
data would be instrumiintal in preparing and coordinating appropriate public 
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leisure service resources and programs. 
Nec{i for, the S^udj 

On of the major rationales for this project was the fact that no 
continuiiig education needs assessment had been conducted in Wisconsin \nr 
leisurfe service professionals. Rather than assume or deduce what may hc'iv»' 
been needs, of these professionals, a systematic survey was selected ^as a hum"- 
.accurate^ unbiased method of providing the needs information as well <is 
valuable descriptive demographic ^ata. / 

The second rationale related directly to the assessment of the contin- 
uing education needs of recreation, prof es^sionals, and how these needs ecu 1^1 
be met by programming conducted ^y the Recreation Resources Center of the 
UW-Exteasion. In order for this center to develop and conduct relevant 
and mean^^nfuul continued education programs, a systeuiatic questioning of 
prof eissionals was needed. * 

During initial visits with the professional associations, a third 
reason for this assessment became evident. Many of the state leisure 

\ 

services associations also wanted similar needs information for their progia- 
planning. Rather than have many people conducting the same type of survey, 
the Recreation Resources Center initiated the project along with the .support 
and cooperation of these Wisconsin leisure service professional associations 

Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of this project was to ascertain the professional continuing 
eiducatiorj needs of persons who are employed full-time in adminis Lerinv; , 

directing, leading, prganizing or planning for human services within a 

\ J 

publ-ic or quasi-*»public recreation, parks, or leisure service deliv^Tv svstiv- 
This included persons employed in such areas as therapeutic recreaticMi, pvirk 
management, youth service agencies, municipal and school recreation programs 
camping, and outdoor education. This study addressed only the needs oi 
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full-time employed leisure professionals* All professionals which could be 
identified were invited to participate in the study. The specific objecLive.s 
for this project were: 

1. To determine demographic and descriptive data regarding leisure 
service^ professionals 

2. To ascertain tlje present continuing education experiences and 
further educational opportunities which would be helpful for 

^ better performance of professional duties 

3. To analyze the needs of recreation professionals in relationship 
to descriptive and demographic information 

A. To provide inf orraationc to leistire service professionals, associations, 
Extension faculty, University staff and other organizations who 
may develop educational programs for leisure service professionals 

OVERVIEW OF PREVIOUS STUDIES 

X'ih^ii Investigating any topic of interest, a review of literature is 
imperative to the understanding and relevance of the subject as related to 
the intended study. The literature review for this project is divided into 
four main sections: Professional Continuing Education, Needs and Interests, ^ 
Needs Assessments, and Continuing Education for Leisure Service Professionals. 
Each section is developed to provide background and to relate research which 
applied to this study. 

Professional Continuing Education 

The maintenance of knowledge and growth in skills is critical for 
being a professional. . With the present "knowledge explosion" in our societv, 
professional obsolescence must be prevented by continuing education in the 
professional field as well as in related areas. Even if knowledge remained 
current, prof essi -^nals must go beyond the knowledge to new applications of 
the knowledge. Thus, the obligation of being professional, along with ihc 
changing nature of knowledge, has resulted in the need for continuing education 
for professionals. (Trivett, 1977) 
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Professional education, if it is successful, doe's not mark the 
termination of the educational process; indeed, professional education 
signifies the beginning of a life of continuous learning and renewal. (Virgo, 
1977) Continuous professional education is based on the assumption of a 
chronological gap between the discovery of new knowledge and the application 
of the knowledges. (Mazmanian, 1979) The task of professional organizations 
and of institutions of higher education is to minimize this gap. The goal of 
these professional groups when addressing continuing professional education 
should be to design and offer programs and information which can fulfill the 
educational requirements, needs, or interests of the group of professionals. 
In fact, one of the greates*- strengths of a professional organization or of a 
higher education institution may be the flexibility in helping people adjust 
to needs imposed by a changing environment. Attainment of this goal of 
offering relevant professional education depends upon reliable information 
concerning the unmet needs. Needs assessment holds the key to obtaining this 
information. 

Needs and Interests 

In order to understand the role of a needs assessment, it is first 
necessary to define and disc^\ss needs and interests. Need is interpreted 
in many ways. Leagans (196A) suggested that needs represent an imbalance, 
lack of adjustment, or gap between the present situation or status quo and a 
new or changed set of conditions assumed to be more desirable. People's 
needs are identified by finding the actual, the possible, and the valuable 
through a situation analysis or needs assessment. (Leagans, 1964) 

Needs may not be as clear cut as Leagans describes. Bradshaw (1974) 
suggested that there are four categories of needs: 1) Normative needs are 
those which experts define according to standards; 2) Felt needs are those 
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needs equated with want; 3) Expressed needs are felt needs which are turned 
Into actions or "demands"; and A) Comparative needs are used in looking at 
needs of one group or area in relationship to another group or area. Needs 
emphasize a valued or state of affairs. 

Interests combined with needs may provide a clearer meaning in discussing 
continuing education. An educational need may be defined as something one 
ought to learn for his/her own good, for the good of the organization, or 
for the good of society. (Knowles, 1970) It is the gap between a present level 
of competence and a higher level required for effective performance as defined 
by the profession, the organization, or the society. Knowles (1970) further . 
suggested that educational interests can be defined as the expressed preferences 
among possible activities perceived as potentially satisfying educational 
needs. Participation in any kind of continuing education program will be 
on the basis of these interests and needs as defined by the professionals. 

Needs Assessments 

Conducting a needs assessment is a systematic . empirical method of identifying 
information for making decisions about human or educational needs. A needs 
assessment seeks to represent the imbalance between the present knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes and a set of new or changed conditions which will lead 
to better performance. For leisure service professionals, the concern is 
for the educational needs and the educational services which can be utilized. 

Needs assessments gather qualitative and/or quantitative information so 
that decision makers in education can better determine the nature, extent, and 
priority of educational needs. The benefits of continuous needs assessments 
include a quality in the subject matter and a better design for educational 
activities. Continuous evaluation of nfeeds enables the organization to update 
its goals. Needs assessment is a continuous process within any profession; 
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however, at times it is necessary to go through a specific procedure fen* 
identifying the needs and interests of a particular group, A program of ciuif in- 
uing professional education must start where the participants are, be phiuiu-d 
collaboratively with them, and maintain flexibility to change courses wIkm) 
needs change* 

There are four major steps to a needs assessment, according to Ma^anian 
(1977a). The first step is to define the needs and narrow the scope vof the 
study. Secondly, data are collected in regard to the current situation and 
the future possibilities* Then the data is analyzed by whatever method seems 
appropriate, and lastly the information is used for program planning i vM' 
continuing education activities. 

The role of educational needs assessment in Drogram planning can bust 
be described by what it does. A study by Mazmanian (197 7b) suggested thai- 
needs assessments provide the following for the educator, researcher, program 
planner, or professional organization: 

1. Accommodates professional oriented instruction by identifying the 
needs of the professional 

2. Aids In developing program objectives 

3. Provides a way of keeping current on educational needs 

4. Facilitates the prioritization of needs ^, 

5. Contributes to the empirical data base for further decisions 

6. Provides information about learning and teaching styles 

7. Contributes to learner involvement in educational planning. 

The Mazmanian study further suggested that education needs assessment 
for the learner: 

1. Provides the opportunity for formal or informal participation in 
identifying needs 

2. Facilitates the provision of relevant learning activicies 

3. Provides opportunity for conscious and meaningful self-evaluation 



4. Provides information on sponsoring organizations potent^ial 

5, Facilitates prioritization of learning needs. 

The classical model of program planning in continuing education begins 
with thi visions of what is ; and what ought to be from the standpoint of 
both the professional and the planner of continuing education activities. A 
formal needs assessment attempts to divorce the planner from his or her values 
thus allowing the learner to provide primary impact ♦ 

The very act of asking an individual to state preferences involves the 
person in the program planning process giving a sense of influencing dec ij:) ions 
that affect one*s life, and makes the individual feel a part of a mutual 
undertaking. (Leagans, 1964) This idea suggests that professionals should 
take control over their professional lives; however, sometimes people may 
need some help in seeing where continuing education possibilities lie. 

Methods. of needs or interest assessment range from highly systematic 
and comprehensive studies (critical incidence techniques, job analysis, 
questionnaires, literature reviews, competency testing) to very simple and 
unsystematic methods (mass media, observation, hunches). Each situation and 
each group will vary in their approaches. These tools anci techniques for 
needs assessment must be selected and/or developed for each unique professional 
group. The most common of these methods to determine individual needs is 
the survey. 

Continuing Education for Leisure Serv i P rofessionals 

Leisure services encompass a broad area. As a field, Jeisurc services 
borrows from many other disciplines. A studenp preparing for a career in 
leisure services could spend a lifetime going to school to learn all tliai is 
needed to know for providing leisure services. Few curriculums come closu to 
providing enough knowledge and skills. Even if students graduated with the 
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needed knowledge and skills, this information becomes outdated rather quickly- 
Lifelong professional learning must be underlined in these professional 
preparation programs. In addition^ the continuing education program must be 
available when a student begins employnient in the field. As jobs, philosophies, 
and the economy changes, these continuing education programs must be available. 

The professionalism of leisure services is one indication of the need for 
organized continuing education opportunities. Unlike teachers and doctors, 
continuing education is not required for continued licensing, although leisure 
services are making strides in underlining the importance of continuing 
education. The Illinois Park and Recreation A sociation requires that registered 
professional members of the organization obtain CEP's (continuing education points) 
during a year's time. The Minnesota Recreation Park Association brought this 
same idea to the vote of its members recently. It is assumed that the adoptiotj 
of a continuing education requirement would afford leisure service ipembers 
greater respect by colleagues and would demonstrate a committment to continued 
professional excellence. In addition, an established continuing educaLion 
program would provide opportunities for professional growth, offer direction 
for changes, and generate new ideas and concepts. Continuing education 
should challenge and revitalize professionals and inspire them to self-directed 
learning prograriB. (MRPA Spirit, Aug/Sept 1979). 

Hulvershor;. (1979) conducted an analysis of the continuing education 
needs of leisure service professionals in Nebraska. A questionnaire was 
administered to a number of members of the Nebraska Park and Recreation Associa- 
tion. The highest self-perceived need was that of designing areas and facilities. 
Evaluation (of personnel, program, and the development of instruments) also 

c 

received frequent responses. The preferred method of continuing education was 
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week long workshops. The winter season was the best. Hulvershorn also 
found a concentrated effort was needed to organize the continuing education 
opportunities that are offered by various groups. 

Ray (1978) conducted a study of the therapeutic recreation participants 
at the Midwestern Symposium on Therapeutic Recreation. The results indicated 
attitudes toward continuing education were generally favorable. Professionals 
responding were quite active In professional continuing education activities and 
intended to rtunai^e so. Short-term activities, inservice, or regular academic 
coursework w-.-rt- the preferred Learning formats. Most hell membership in either 
state or national recreation societies. Ray also suggested that the present 
move toward prof essionalizat ion should serve as the impetus for required 
continuing education activities to maintain professional status. 

The factors which will affect the future of continuing professional 
education are many. The topics and objectives of instruction are crucial. 
The motivations of intended participants are apparent. Professionals must 
be helped to see the felt or expressed needs for continuing education. They 
must be given ways to individually assess' their needs and have information 
available. The availability of resources, materials, publications, educational 
opportunities and finances will be essential. Tied closely to this is the 
need for knowledge of the best methods for providing continuing education 
opportunities. Lastly, an effective means of evaluation must be developed. 

By conducting this study of continuing education needs of leisure service 
professionals in Wisconsin, agencies and organizations who program for these 
professionals should have an accurate and in-depth data base from which to 
organize and plan. Tliis should help to insure a varied and meaningful 
selection of continuing education opportunities available to leisure service 
professionals . 
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METHODOLOGY 

The puppose of this project v;as to ascertain the continuing education r 
needs of public and quasi-public leisure service professionals. To attain this 
purpose, the use of a questionnaire was chosen as the most practical and expeditmi 
method of acquiring the data. This survey method provided a systematic data 
collection tool which reached many people in a short time, was relatively 
inexpensive, gave an opportunity for expression, and yielded data which could 
be easily summarized and reported* 

Questionnaire Development 

Since little study has been conducted on the needs of leisure service 
profession'ais, a questionnaire was designed by the staff at the Recreation 
Resources Center with specific detail given to applicability to Wisconsin leisure 
service professionals. (Appendix A) Leisure service questionnaires from 
Minnesota and Nebraska as well as other questionnaires concerned with professionals' 
educational needs assessments were perused in the development of the instrument 
for this study. 

When designing the questionnaire, questions were carefully organized 
into four sections which supplied data to meet the objectives of the study. 
The first section was designed to elicit professional descriptive information 
such as employment area, amount of education, years of employment, age and sox. . 

The second section of the questionnaire was devoted to ascertaining the 
continuing education needs am! interests of the professional. Areas of 
interest were suggested by professionals in the field as potential needs of 
leisure service professionals. These interest areas included personnel 
management, relationships, financing, management, planning and programming. 
Q Under each of these headings was a list of potential needs. The participant 
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then evaluated each item by selecting the appropriate value on a four point 
Likert Scale. The scale ranged from one which was no need to four which was 
high need. 

Methods of continuing education were addressed in the third section of 
the questionnaire. In order to meet the continuing education needs of 
professionals, information was needed such as the type of continuing education 
activities in which professionals participated in 1979 as well as their future 
plans for continuing education in 1980, the professional association member- 
ships held>and the professional publications read. In this section, questions 
pertaining to inhibiting factors in continuing education, the best time length, 
and the distance professionals were willing to travel for professional 
opportunities were also asked. 

The fourth section of the questionnaire pertained to the continuing 
education attitudes of the leisure service professionals in this study. The 
questions were designed to obtain personal opinions of the participants in 
regard to the value and need for continuing education. These questions were 
again evaluated by the participant with a Likert Scale. 

The completed questionnaire was then piloted with 30 leisure ser\;ice 
professionals from the Minnesota Recreation and Park Association to aid in 
the clarification and understandability of the questions. After final revisions 
were completed, the questionnaire was professionally printed and given a 
code number. The cover for the instrument was also professionally designed ai^ 
a self-mail return. 

Sample Design and Select ion 

Public and quasi-public leisure service professionals can be lounJ in 
a wide variety of human service organizations, but no one list contained all 
of the professionals in any particular area of expertise. Therefore, much 
time was devoted to contacting professional associations, national- state and 
local agencies and organizations to obtain present Tull-^ -^^ rtnt^!.^'..- 
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Once compiled, this list identified approximately 1,646 leisure service 
professionals employed in the state of Wisconsin. Since no needs assessment 
had previously been conducted on leisure service professionals in Wisconsin, 
the professional associations as well as the state specialist were interested 
in sampling all of the identified professionals. 

Data Collection 

The questionnaire and the cover letter were sent to every identified 
leisure service professional in Wisconsin (See Appendix A). After two weeks 
a reminder card was sent to each professional who had not yet returned the 
questionnaire. One week later, a sample of the non-respondents were sent 
a second questionnaire. 

Since the data would later be analyzed by computer, a code book was 
designed to facilitate the analysis of the questionnaires. When a questionnaire 
was returned, the code number on a master list was checked to indicate 
completion, the questionnaire was coded, and the coded responses were 
entered on master code sheets. After all of the data were received, these 
code sheets were then key punched onto computer cards. While the cards 
were being punched and verified, statistical procedures from the Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) were selected. For the purpose of 
analysis, the raw data were then put on file at the Madison Academic 
Computing Center during the six weeks of intensive analysis. 

Treatment of Data 

The Statistical Package for Social Sciences (SPSS) was selected for 
analysis procedures. The programs resulted in descriptive statistics, simple 
frequency distributions, cross tabulations, and analysis of variance. Rather 
than analyze strictly in terms of the whole group, recoding was done to 
enable comparisons among the total group, leisure service areas, and . employment 
levels. Variables that were open-ended questions were also recoded after the 
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initial frequencies to faciiitato later analyses* The following paragraphs 

I 

address the receding procedures for the major variables used in the analysis 
of the data. 

Since there was such a large span in the areas of professional involvement 
in leisure services, the leisure service categories on the questionnaire were 
collapsed into the following eight leisure service categories; parks and outdoor 
• recreation, community recreation and school recreation, therapeutic recreatior^, 
older adult leisure services, camping, outdoor education and environmental 
education, voluntary arid youth serving agencies, and others consisting of 
industrial recreation, college unions and church recreation. It should "he . 



noted that each leisure service professional marked the appropriate category 

on the questionnaire according to her or his judgement. Therefore, the recoding 

was merely a collapsing of the marked responses. 

The survey also had an open-ended question asking for the job title of 
the professional. From the 22 types .of job title responses given, each title : 
was assigned the administrator, supervisor, or leader employment level accepted 



by convention in leisure services. The administrators included the following: 
directors or assistant directors for leisure services, cultural arts, and 
park and recreation departments, camping administrators, and park directors 
and superintendents. The supervisors included activity directors, physical 
activities supervisors, extension agents and youth pastors. The leaders 
consisted of professionals working as park technicians, certified occ ^national 
therapy assistants, physical therapist or occupational therapist, recreation 
therapists, music therapists, naturalists, teachers involved in school 
recreation and a small number of Jandscape architects or outdoor planners. 
The composition of these employment levels is important when viewing later 
analyses. 




RESULTS 

A questionnaire was designed to ascertain selected demographic 
information a§ well as the continuing education needs of leisure service 
professionals. Of the 1,640 professionals. surveyed, 830 (50.57%) returned 
the questionnaire. Of these 830 responses, 42 responses were unuseable for 
such reasons as no longer employed full-time in leisure services, duplication 
of a name in two areas, or damaged in the return mail. Any questions left 
unanswered were coded as missing data. This missing data was not tabulated 
into the analyses. In some cases, more than one answer was indicated. 
Therefore, the percentages did not always total 100%. 

For ease of discussion, this section on the analysis of the data will 
be divided into four parts. The f irst . section primarily provides ,the 
descriptive, professional information on the leisure service professionals. 
The second section addresses the analysis of the -needs of the professionals. ' 
In the third section, continuing education methods are discussed, while the ^ 
fourth section briefly addresses the ^continuing education Attitudes of 
leisure service professionals. In addition to addressing the analyses to 
the entire group of respondents, each of these sections also discusses the 
analyses in terms of individual leisure service areas and employment levels. 
Appendices B-H include a concise profile of professionals in each individual 
leisure service area. 

Descriptive Professional Data 

Since leisure service professionals can be found in a wide variety 
of settings, the employment areas of professionals were analyzed in terms of 
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the type of agency, the area of leisure service and the job title of each 
particular professional. After coding for each of these variablevS, groupings 
within each characteristic became apparent. The five major types of employment 
agencies were: 

1. Federal, state and combinations of these agencies 

2. County, city-county and county-state combinations 

3. Municipalities and school districts 

4. Non-profit organizations 

. .5. Non-profit-private, church, hospital and combinations of these areas 
The individual job titZ.es could be classified into one of the following 
management levels : 

1. Administrative 

2. Supervisory 

3. Leadership 

The areas of leisure service employment grouped into the following 
categories: 

1* Parks and outdoor recreation 

.Community recreation, school recreation and combinations of these areas 
3* Therapeutic recreation and leisure services (excluding older adults) 
^ A. ^Older adult recreation and leisure services 
'5. Camping services 
6. Outdoor education and environmental education services 
?• Voluntary and youth seirving agencies 

8* Others including church recreatipn, college unions and industrial 
recreation 

• -a * 

Tables 1, 2 and 3" refer to these employment groupings and provide the 
frequencies and percentages for thege^ three variables. 
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TABLE 1 

Frequencies and Percentages ' of , Agency Types Where 
Leisure Service Professionals are Employed 

•« ^' s"- . Percentage of 

Type of Agency Frequency (N=737) Total Respondents 

Non-profit Organizations ^ 256 , 34.7% 

Federal, State . - J lAl 19.1% 

Municipalities and School • 137 , 18.6% . 

Districts • ' ^ 

Others, Including t^on-pro fit- 135 . 18.3%' 

Private, Charch & Hospital • 

County, Combinat^ns 



68 9.3% 



TABLE 2 . 

Frequencies and Percentages of Employment 
Levels- of Leisure Service Professionals 



Percentage of 

Employment Lev el. _ Frequency (N-=7A3) ' ^ ^ Total Respondents 

Administrative 31A 42.3% 

Supervisory 276 ' 37.1^ 

Leadership ' ^ 153 20.6% 
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TABLE 3 



Frequencies and Percentages of Employment 
in Leisure Service Areas 



Leisure Service Area 
Older Adults'" 

Parks, Outdoor Recreation 

Community, School Recreation 

Therapeutic Recreation 

Voluntary and Youth Serving 
Agencies 

Osiers including Church, 

College, Unions & Industrial 

Camping 

Outdoor Education 



Frequency (N-752) 
138 
12A 
12A 
120 

104 

56 
51 
38 



Percentage of 
Total Respondents 

18.4% 

16.5% 

■ 16.5% ■ 

16.0% 

13.8% 

7.5% 
6 « 8% 
■5.1% 



Tl^ distribution of the leisure service professionals by extension district 
was also needed in order to know where concentrations of these professionals 
are located. This information would be beneficial when planning programs 
t. meet the continuing education needs specific to particular leisure x 
services. Figure 1 ghows the counties of Wisconsin mapped by extension ' ' , 
districts. Table A gives the percentages by Extension district of each type' of 
leisure service delivery system. The highest percentage (30%) of leisure 
service professionals lived in the southeast portion of the state. This was 
followed by the southcentral , northeast, central, and west districts with 
23%, 15%, (Appendix J) 9% and 8% of the leisure service professionals, 
respectively. ^ . ^ 
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Figure 1: Counties Mapped by Extension Districts 
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TABLE A 

Leisure Service Areas by Extension Districiis 



Area of Seryice 



Ext. District 


N 


Parks , 
Outdoor 
Recreation 


Community, 

School 
Recreation 


Therapeutic 
Recreation 


■ 

Older 
Adults 


Camping 


Outdoor 
Education 


Voluntary 
St Youth 


Other 


i ■ 

Central 


72 


17.5% 


8.1% 


4.2% 


f ^ 

9.2% 


25.0% 


5.9% 


2.9% 


8.9% 


Northeast 


113 


8.7% 


15.4% 


11.7% 


16.2% 


10.4% 


29.4% 


21.4% 


16.1% 
1-- 


Northern 


43 


14.3% 


1.8% 


1.7% 


6.3% 


14.6% 


0.0 


1.9% 


7.1% 


Southcentral 


171 


19.0% 


24.4% 


29.2% 


20.4% 


12.5% 


26.5% 


20.4% 


30.4% 


Southeast 


233 


23.0% 


43.9% 


35.0% 


20.4% 


33.3% 


26.5% 


38.8% 


25.0% 


Southwest 


56 


7.9% 


3.3% 


' > — — ■ 

7.5% 


14.8% 


0.0 


2.9% 


7.8% 


5.4% 


West 


64 


9.5% 


4.1% 


10.8% 


12. 7% 


4.2% 


8.8% 


6.8% 


7.1% 



30 . 
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When participants were asked how long they had been employed in their 
present position, the average time was five years but the most frequently 
indicated time length (mode) was one year. The median, or the point at 
which exactly 50% of the respondents are above and below, was three years. 
When analyzed in terms of leisure service areas, the area with the longest 
average length of employment was parks and outdoor recreation with 6.6 years. 
The shortest average length of employment was 4.2 years for professionals in older 
adult leisure services (See Figure 2.) When analyzed in terms of managerial 
level,, administrators had an average of 5,9 years, leaders averaged 5.0 years and 
supervisors averaged A.O years. (See Figure 3) 

Figure 2: Years of Employment in Present Position by Leisure 
Service Areas 
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Figure 3: Years of Employment in Present Position by Employment Levels 
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The professionals were also asked to indicate how long they had been 
employed in any area of leisure services. The average time was almost eight years, 
the most frequently mentioned length of time was two years. Fifty percent of 
the respondents had been in leisure services for five years or less. -As 
shown in Figure i*t professionals in voluntary and youth serving agencies and 
parks averaged almost ten years of employment in leisure services. Figure 
5 shows that administrators also averaged the ion^esL tenure with ten years of 
employment in leisure services. 
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Figure 4: Years in Leisure Service Employment by Leisure Service 
Areas 
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Figure 5: 



Number of Years Employed in Leisure Services by 
Employment Levels 
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Since this study was concerned with the continuing education needs of 
leisure service prof ess i^onals , education levels and areas of emphasis were 
also important considerations when obtaining descriptive information about 
participants* Table 5 provides the percentages for each education level. 
As the table shows, almost 77% of the professionals have a Bachelor's degree 
and of these f^Sl havii at least a Master's degree. In Table 6, the number 
of persoi;is who indicated a particular major is shown for each education level 
As indicated by the total cQliimn, 205 (27%) of the professionals had a 
major in recreation and 120 (16%) had science or environmental-related majors. 

TABLE 'J 

Education Levels of Leisure Service Prof.essionals 
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Educat i on Level 

Less than High School 
High School 
Some College 
Bachelor's Degree 
Some Graduate School 
Master's Degree 
Some Post Graduate 
Doctorate 



Percentage (N=738) 

0.5% 
10.4% 
12. 8% 
39. 7% 
17.4% 
13.8% 

4.4% 

0.8% 
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TABLE 6 

Frequencies of Majors for Each Education Level 



College Majors 


Ph.D. 


Post. 
Grad. 


- . 
M.A. 


Some 
Grad. 


B.S. 


Some 
College 


Total 


Recreation 


• 


5 


40 


la 


138 


4 


205 


Physical Education 




1 


6 


5 


41 


2 


55 


Science 


1 


1 


21 


13 


74 


10 


120 


Humanities 






3 , 


1 


23 


4 


•ri 31 


Business Economics 




4 


8 


21 


16 


5 


54 


Education 


2 


5 


14 


18 


18 


9 


66^ 


Communications 




2 






3 




5 


Sociology 
Psychology 


1 


1 


11 


14 


38 


4 


69 


^Health Sciences 


1 




2 


2 


11 


23 


39 


Fine Arts 






2 


2 


15 


4 


23 


Double Major 




2 


10 


8 


50 


4 


74 


Other 

-J . ( 


1 


1 


6 


3 


3 


1 
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Table 7 shows the percentages of professionals at each educational level 
according to the leisure service area. Outdoor Education and Community 
Recreation seemed to have the highest levels of education. When viewing 
education levels by the employment position, administrators and leaders 
had very similar percentages as can be seen in Table 8. 
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TABLE 7 



Percentage of Highest Level of Education by Leisure Service Areas 



Leisure Serviee Area 


N= 
710 


Less 
Than 
High 
School 


High 
School 


Some 
College 


B.S. 


Some 
Grad. 


M.A. 


Post ^. 
Grad. 


Ph.D 


Parks 


129 


0.0 


15.5 


8.5 


46.5 

I 


* 

12.4 


15.5 


0.8 


0.8 


Community Recreation 


124 


0.0 


2.4 


4.8 


52.4 


15.3 


19.4 


5.6 


0.0 


Therapeutic 
Recreation 


122 


0.8 


8.2 


10.7 


49.2 


21.3 


6.6 


3.3 


0.0 


Older Adults 


143 


0.0 


28.0 


30.8 


24.5 


10.5- 


3.5 


2.1 


0.7 


Camping 


51 


0.0 


7.8 


7.8 


35.3 


21.6 

1 


23.5 


.2.0 


2.0 


Outdoor Education 


35 


0.0 


0.0 


5.7 


25.7 


14.3 


31.4 


20.0 


2.9 


Voluntary & Youth 


106 


0.0 


1.9 


8.5 


48.1 


25.5 


12.3 


3.8 


0.0 



TABLE 8 



Percentage of Highest Level of Education by Employment Levels 



Employment Level 


142 


Less 
Than 
High 
School 


High 
School 


Some 
College 


B.S. 


Some 
Grad. 


M.A. 


Post 
Grad. 


Ph.D. 


Adrainistrator 


314 


0.0 


7.6 


8.3 


44.3 


16.9 


17.8 


4.5 


O.i 


Supervisor 


276 


0.7 


17.4 


16.7 


37.3 


15.2 


9.1 


3.6 


0.0 


Leader 


152 


0.0 


4.6 


11.2 


39.5 


23.7 


15.8 


3.3 


2.0 



35 
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To obtain some perspective on the intent for further formal 
education degrees, the professionals were asked to indicate whether or not 
they were pursuing a degree or if they would like to do so in the future. 
Of the professionals surveyed, only 10% were currently pursuing a degree but 
20% of the respondents said they were interested. When analyzed by leisure 
service area, 26% of the people in outdoor education were currently working 
toward a degree. Community-school recreation,* therapeutic recreation, and 
voluntary and youth agencies and professionals indicated a high interest in 
future degree work. (See Table 9). When analyzed by employment level, 16% 
of the leaders were currently pursuing a degree; supervisors indicates the 
most future' interest with 24% indicating that they were interested in working 
on a degree. (See Table 10) 

TABLE 9 



Frequencies and Percentages of Professionals Interested in 
Pursuing a Degree By Leisure Service Areas 



Leisure Service Area 


N-701 


Not 

Interested 


Pursuing 

Degree 

At Present 


Interest 
But Not 
Pursuing At 
This Time 


Parks 


127 


103 (81%) 


9 ( 7%) 


15 (12%) 


Community Recreation 


122 


69 (57%) 


17 (14%) 


36 (30%) 


Therapeutic Recreation 


122 


79 (65%) 


14 (11%) 

c 


29 (24%) 


Older Adults 


138 


100 (72%) 


9 ( 7%) 


28 (20%) 


Camping 


51 


37 (7 3%) 


6 (12%) 


8 (16%) 


Outdoor Education 


35 


23 (66%) 


9 (26%) 


3 ( 9%) 


Voluntary and Youth 


■ i 


7 3 (69%) 


8 ( 8%) 


25 (24%) 



36 
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TABLE 10 

Frequencies and Percentages of Professionals Interested in Pursuing a 

Degree by Employment Levels 



Employment Level 


732 


Not 
Interested 


Pursuing 

Degree 
At Present 


Interest 
But Not 
Pursuing At 
This Time 


Administrators 


311 


223 (72%) 


33 (11%) 


55 (18%) 


Supervisors 


270 


183 (68%) 


21 ( 8%) 


65 (2A%) 


Leaders - 


151 


98 (65%) 


2A (16%) 


29 (19%) 



The respondents were also asked to indicate the last year that they 
had completed any formal course work. Approximately 50% responded that pri 
to 1975 had been their last year for taking formal courses. The average 
response indicated that 1972 was the last year, but 1979 was the most 
frequently mentioned year. Tables 11 and 12 show the breakdown by leisure 
service areas and employment levels, respectively. 

TABLE 11 

Last Year of Formal Course Work Completed 
by Professionals According to Leisure 

Service Areas 

Last Year Formal 

Leisure Service Arej^s Course Work Taken 

Parks 1969 

Community Recreation 1974 

Therapeutic Recreation 1975 

Older Adults 1973 

Camping 1973 
Outdoor Education ^7 197A 

Voluntary and Youth 1972 
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TABLE 12 

Last Year ot Formal Course Work Completed 
by Professionals According to Employment Levels 



Employment Level Year 

Administrator 1970 

Supervisor 1974 

Leader 197: 



Another area of interest was the type and amount of supervision 
conducted by leisure service professionals. The average number of full-time 
employees supervised was four, but 42% of the total participants indicated 
that they did not supervise any full-^time employees. The average number 
of part-time employees supervised was 27; 28% of the participants indicated 
that they supervised no part-time employees. When looking at the 
supervision of volunteers, the average number supervised by a professional 
was 44, but over 44% of the total respondents indicated that they supervised 
no volunteers. 

To acquire a more accurate analysis of where the supervision was occuring, 
the amount of supervision was analyzed in terms of employment level and area 
of leisure service employment. Figures 6, 7, and 8 show the average number 
of full-time, part-time, and volunteer persons in relation to the leisure 
service areas. As can be easily seen, park professionals supervised on the 
average eight full-time employees, comniunity-school recreation prof essio*;als 
averaged almost 90 part-time employees to supervise, and as would be expected, 
volunteer and youth serving agencies supervise the most volunteers with an 
average of 191 for each professional. The results of doing these analyses by 
employment levels are shown in Figures 9, 10 and 11. 

- (: 
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Figure 6: 
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Average Number of Full-Time Employees Supervised 
in Relation to Leisure Service Areas 
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Figure 7: Average Number of Part-Time Employees Supervised 
in Relation to Leisure Service Areas 
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Figure 8: Average Number of Volunteers Supervised by 
Leisure Service Areas 
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Figure 9; Ayerage Number of Full-Time Employees Supervised by 
Employment Levels 
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Figure 10: Average Number of Part-Time Employees Supervised 
by Employment Levels 
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"Figure 11: Average Number of Volunteers Supervised by 
Employment Levels -r 
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Of '^the questionnaires returned, 44.3% (349) were from women while 
55.3% (436) were from men. When viewed from the leisure .services areas, 
parks and outdoor recreation employed only 2% women while older adult 
leisure professions only employed 6% .men. (See Table 13) Table 14 shows 
the percentages of men and women in each employment level. As shown, only 
19% of the administrators were women. ^' """^ 



TABLE 13 

Frequencies and Percentages of Male and Female 



Professionals by Leisure Service Areas 
Leisure Service Area JFemale .^Male 


A 

Parks 


3 


( 2%) 


1/4 


(97%) 


Community Recreation 


38 


(31%) 


86 


(69%) 


Therapeutic Recreation 


81 


(66%) 


41 


(34%) 


Older Adults 


134 


(94%) 


9 


( 6%) 


Camping 


23 


(45%) 


28 


(55%) 


Outdoor Education 


11 


(31%) 


24 


(69%) 


Voluntary and Youth 


39 


(37%) 


67 


(63%) 
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TABLE 14 



Frequencies and Percentages of Male and Female 
Professionals by Employment Levels 



Employment Level 
Administrator 
Supervisor 
Leader 



Female 
60 (19%) 
190 (69%) 
84 (55%) 



Male 
252 (81%) 
86 (31%) 
69 (45%) 



The average age of the leisure service professional was 35.5 years old 
with 25 being the most frequently indicated age. Approximately 50% of the 
respondents were under 32 years of' age. Table 15, the average age break- 
down according to leisure service arda, shows that park professionals had 
the oldest average age while therapeutic recreation professionals were the 
youngest. When the data were analyzed by employment levels, as expected, 

administrators were the oldest while the leaders were the youngest. (See 

» • 
Table 16) . ' 

TABLE 15 

Age of Professionals by Leisure Service Areas 



Leisure Service Area 
Parks 

Gommunity Recreation 
Therapeutic Recreation 
Older Adults 
Camping 

Outdoor Education 
Voluntary and Youth 



Average Age 
38.3 
32.7 
31.6 
37.7 
35.4 
35.3 
36.3 
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TABLE 16 

Age of Leisure Service Professionals 
by Etnployraant Levels 



Employment Level 
Administrator 
Supervisor 
Leader 



Average Age 
37.4 
34.5 
32.4 



The last piece of descriptive data asked of the professionals was their 
gross yearly salary. The average salary for these professionals was $15,074. 
Tables 17 and 18 give the average and median salaries (50% above and below) 
according to leisure service areas and employment levels. 



TABLE 17 

Yearly Gross Salary by 
Leisure Service Areas 



Leisure Service Area 


N 


Average 


Med ian 


Parks 


120 


$17,870 


$16,999 


Community Recreation 


117 


$16,395 


$15,000 


Therapeutic Recreation 


105 


$14,304 


$13,900 


Older Adults 


104 


$ 9,282 


$ 8,946 


Canq)ing 


43 


$15,360 


$12,504 


Outdoor Education 


31 


$14,988 


$14,995 


Voluntary and Youth 


97 


$15,226 


■ $13,998 



43 
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TABLE 18 



Yearly Gross Salary by Employmeni: Levels 



Employment Level 



Average 



Median 



Administrator 



$17,363 



$15,999 



Supervisor 



$11,910 



$10,500 



Leader 



$15,221 



$14,310 



Needs of Leisure Service Professionals 

One of the major objectives of this study was to ascertain the contin- 
uing education needs of leisure service professionals. As described in the 
methodology, 50 needs were listed in the questionnaire and the participants 
responded by rating the personal need and interest on a four-point Likert 
scale. Values ranged from one being no need to four being high need. After 
the data were analyzed, the needs were ranked by the total mean of all 
respondents. This ranked need list was then compared to the ranked needs 
and means of the eight leisure service areas. This information can be 
found in Table 19. As can be quickly noted, innovative programming, public 
relations, program evaluation j programming for special groups and leadership 
techniques were the highest ranking overall needs of leisure service professionals. 
When looking at the needs by specific leisure service areas, there was a 
great deal of variability in the five highest ranking needs, but the top 
priority need for each service area could be found within the overall top 
five ranked needs. 

These individual needs were also viewed in terms of extension districts 
in the state. Primarily of importance to people interested in programming to 
meet the needs of leisure service professionals, this information was obtained 
to give an indication of\ ireas of the state that had particularly high needs. 
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Table 20 shows the average indicated need by Extension Districts based on 
a one to four Likert scale with four being the highest need. This table 
lists any averages over 2.8 on the first 18 highest ranked needs of the total 
respondents. As should be noted, the Southwest Extensj^n District, followed 
by the Southeast, seemed to indicate the highest needs. 
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TABLE 19 

Top Twelve Ranked :>Jeeds by Leisure Service Areas in Relation to the UveraLi Ranked Npods 



Overall Needs 



Overall 
Means 



Innovative Program 



Public Relations 



Program Evaluation 



Program, for Special 
Groups 



Leadership Technique 



Supervising Staff 



Training Staff 



Current Issues in 
Progress 



Evaluating Personnel 



Interpersonal 
Commun i ca t i o n 



Long Range Planning 



Activity Analysis 



Time Hnna;;emGnt 



Top 



3. 12 



3.06 



3.05 



3.03 



2.98 



2.92 



2.92 



2.91 



2.89 



2.88 



2.88 



2.88 



2.8S 



1 2 Ranked Ne eds Within, Eac^h Leisure Servi(&e Area 
Pnrks and Cotranunity an'i 
Outdoor Schn(il 
Recreation Recreation 



1 

(3.06) 



6 

(2.95) 



10 
(2.88) 



7 

(2.95) 



2 

(3.01) 



1 

(3.34) 



3 

(3.18) 
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7 

(3.13) 



12 
(3.01) 



11 
(3.03) 



8 

(3.06) 



4 

(3.17) 



9 

(3.05) 



■ "horapeut i c 
Recreation 



2 

(3.48) 



3 

(3.46) 



1 

(3.53) 



10 
(3.13) 



5 

(3.22) 



12 
(3.02) 



4 

(3.39) 



Older 
Adults 



(3.20) 



9 

(3.10) 



8 

(3.15) 



1 

(3.41) 



6 

(3.19) 



11 
(3.04) 



2 

(3.36) 



Camping 



1 

(3.16) 



8 

(2.92) 



10 
(2.90) 



6 

(2.98) 



2 

(3.14) 



•4 

(3.02) 



3 

(3 10) 



Outdoor 
Education 



1 

(3.29) 



9 

(2.94) 



5 

(3.03) 



10 
(2.91) 



3 

(3.12) 



Youth and 
Voluntary 
Agencies 



(Cont i nued) 



7 

(3.09) 



I 

(3.15) 



11 
(3.02) 



9 

(3.07) 



10 
(3.05) 



4 

(3.11) 



Other 
" 1 
(2.89) 



1 

(3.11) 



2 

(3.07) 



8 

(2.86) 



4 

(2.98) 



5 

(2.93) 



3 

(2.98) 



5 

(2.93) 



9 

(2.86) 



12 
(2.84) 
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TABLE 19 



Top Twelve Ranked Needs by Leisure Service Areas in Relation to the Overall Ranked Needs 

(Continued) 

Tcp 12 Ranked Needs \<ithin each Leisure Service /irea'^ 



(Continued) 
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^nk 
14 


Overal] Needs 


Overall 
Means 


Parks and 
Outdoor 
Recreation 


Community and 
School 
Recreation 


Therapeutic 
Kecreation 


Older 
/\aux Lb 




Outdoor 

Prl wr:^ t "i on 


Youth and 

Voluntary 
App'nrie'5 

£ 1 1 1 V- A ^ i3 


Other 


Budgeting Techniques 


2.83 


5 

(2.96) 


3 

(3.15) 






7 

(2.94) 




G 

(3.11) 


9 

(2.86) 


15 


i;riting Skills 


2.83 


12 
(2.86) 










10 
(2.91) 




12 
(2.84) 


16 


Special Events 


2.82 


• 7 ' — ' 




6 

(3.23) 


7 

(3.17) 










17 


Work with Volunteers 


2.81 








4 

(3.28) 




7 

(3.00) 


2 

(3.13) 




18 


Revenue Sources 


2.80 




2 

(3.27) 






9 

(2.92) 


4 

(3.-06) 


8 

(3.08) 


9 

(2.86) 


19 

** 


.Future of Leisure 
Services 


2.80 




6 

(3.14) 


9 

(3.13) 












20 


Nature /Outdoor 
Education Programs 


2.78 


11 

(2.87) 








12 
(2.90) 


2 

(3.17) 






21 


Public Speaking 


2.77 
















12 
(2.84) 




Current Research 


2.71 






11 
(3.07) 






5 

(3.03) 






24 

^ 


Professional 
Certification 


2.71 






• 


12 
(3.02) 










25 


Working with Boards, 
etc. 


2.71 












7 

(3.00) 


3 

(3.12) 




26 


Ascertiveness Training 


2.70 








10 
(3.04) 










27 


Social Program 


2.69 






8 

(3.18) 


3 

(3.28) 
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TABLE 



Top Twelve Ranked Needs by Leisure Service Areas in Relation to the Overall Ranked Needs 

(Continued) 

ft 



Top 2 RankCed Needs Within Each Leisure Service Area* 



Rank 
25 


Overall Needs 


Overall 
Means 


Parks and 
Outdoor 
Recreation 


Cotranunity and 
School 
Recreation 


Therapeutic 
Recreation 


Older 
Adults 


Camping 


Outdoor 
Education 


Youth and 
Voluntary 
Agencies 


P t her 

1 


^•^-^nagement Techniques 


2.68 














1 

(3.00) 


30 


Interview Techniques 


2 .64 










1 n 
(2.90) 




— ' ■ ' — 




33 


Teaching Techniques 


2.62 

1^ _ . - .. 












1 u 

(2.91) 


^ — ' " 




36 


Designing Recreational 
Facilities 


2.52 


8 

(2.90) 


10 
(3. OA) 














37 


Leisure Counseling 


2.50 






1 

(3.20) 












AA 


Marketing Techniques 


2.39 














A 

(3.11) 




A6 


Maintenance Operations 


2.33 


5 

(2.98) 
















A7 


Natural Rej.^^curce 
Management 


2.31 


3 

(2.99) 








5 

(3.00) 









*Top number indicates rank within a particular leisure service area ( ) encloses that leisure service mean. 



* 
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TABLE 20 

Meeds With Means of 2.8 or Greater as Identified by Extension 
Districts in Relation to the Overall Ranked Needs 



Overall Needs 


Central 


NE 




SC 


SE 


SW 




Innovative Programming 


2.89 


3.28 




3.08 


3.19 


3.25 


3.03 


Public Relations 


2.93 


.2.97 


3.14 


2.97 


3.15 


3.32 


3.0'4 


Program Evaluation 


2.92 


3.05 




3.09 


3.13 


3.18 


3.00 


Progranmiing for Special Groups 


2.91 


3. 10 




3.01 


3.10 


3.23 


3.01 


Leadership Techniques 


2.91 


2.95 


2.90 


2.86 


3.03 


3.23 


3.08 


Supervising Staff 


2.90 


2.86 


2.92 


2.80 


2.95 


3.14 


3.11 


Training Staff 


2.87 


2.88 


2.87 




2.96 


3.20 


3.06 


Current Issues 




3. LI 




2.90 


"2 . 95 


3.05 


2.83 


Evaluating Personnel 


2.80 


2.90 


2.87 




2.96 


3.09 


2.83 


— " ' ' — *![ • 

Interpersonal Communication 






2,90 


2.91 


2.96 


3.09 


2.96 


Long 4lange Planning 


2.82 


2.81 


2.94 




2.91 


3.14 


2.-85^ 


Activity Analysis 




2.89 




2.87 


2.89' 


3.08 


3.08 


Time Management 








2.90 


2.89 


3.10 


2-83 


Budgeting Techniques 


2.82 




2.80 




2.93 


3.05 




Writing Skills 






2.83 




2.94 


3.01 


2.85 


Special Events 




2. -93 






2.88 




2.86 


Working with Volunteers 










2.90 


3.09 


2.93' 


Revenue Sources 


2.91 








2.90 


2.96 


2.79 


Future of Leisure Services 




1 " 


2.82 


2.80 


2.93 


2.81 
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The top 18 needs and interests were also ranked according to employment 

level. Table 21 indicates that administrators appeared to have different 

« 

needs than supervisors and leaders. ^ Supervisors and Ifeaders also •'ended 
to have higher scoree on needs • 

T^LE 21 

Needs with Means of 2.8 or Greater as Identified by Employment 
Levels in Relation to the Overall Ranked Needs 



ERIC 



* ( ) Encloses the employment 
within employment level . 



N=314 

level mean; the open 



N=274 
number i nu i 





Means and Rank* / 


Overall Needs 


\dTOinJstrators 


Supervisors 


Leaders 


Innovative Programming 




^ J « £,0) 1 


U.->z; 1 


Public Relations 


/ 1 n A ^ 1 


^ J • 1 1 ^ jj 


/9 QQ^ 11 
\^ % } XX 


Program Evaluation 


f 0 Q 9 ^ ft 






Programming for Special Groups 








Leadership Techniques 


\/,.oo} 11 


\^ •yy ) O 


V J • XU^ J 


Supervising Staff 


V.Z.yj; 0 


/ 9 Q/.\ in 
^ Z • ) XU 


\L * o^ ) xj^ 


Training Staff 




^ 9 Q ^ 19 


/9 .5^^^"^ 1 9 
VZ .'OO^ x^ 


Current Issues 






^ J • XX^ M 


Evaluating Personnel 


(3.00) 5 ' 


(2.85)* 14 




Interpersonal Communication 




(2.94) 10 


(2.97) 9 


Long Range. Planning ^ 


(3. OA) 2 




(2.81) 14 


Acti^'ity Analysis 




.(3.08) 5 


(3.03) 7 


Time Management 


(2.90) 10 


(2.87) 13 




Budgeting Techniques 


(3.02) 3 






Writing Skills 






(3.02) 8 


Special .Events 




(2.99) 8 


(3.08) 6 


Working with Volunteers 




(3.07) 6 


(2.81) 14 


Revenue Sources 


(3.01) 4 






Future of Leisure Services 






(2.94 10 



N=L52 
■ ink 
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In. the questionnaire the needs were organized into general categories* 
These hroad areas were personnel management, relationships, financing, man- 
agement, planning and programming » The averages of these categories were also 
analyzed in terms of the leisure service areas to determine which categories were 
most important to each specific professional area. Table 22 shows the result of 
this analysis. - ' 

TABLE 22 



Averages of Categorical Needs in Relation to Leisure Service Areas 



Leisure Serr 
vice Area 


Personnel 
Management 


Relation- 
ships 


Financing 


Manage- 
ment 


Planning 


Program- 
ming 


"^arks 


2.67 


2.67 


2.72 


2.54 


2.76* 


2.22 


CoirmiUnity 
Recreation 


/ 

2.89 


■ 2.80 


, 3.03 


2.74 


•2.82 


2.90 


Therapeutic 


. 2.66 


2.95 


2.48 


2.17 


2.57 


3 . 18* 


Older Adults 


. 2.61 


2.96* 


2.07 


1.82 


2^03 


2.93 


Camp ing'" 


5i 

2.76 


2.64 


2.81* 


2.60 


2.31 


2.56 


Outdoor 
Education 


2.7A 


2.78 


2.80* 


2.41 


2.59 . 


2.66 


Voluntary 
and Youth 


2.94 


2.78 


2.95* 


2.67 


2.43 


2.69 


TOTAL 


2.55/" 


2.62 


2.46 


2.22 


2.33 


2.57 



N=752 

*lndicates top category for that leisure .service area- 
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M ethods of Continuing Education 

One of the v^ays professionals kept current on recreation and leisure 

issues was through membership in professional organizations. As noted in 

r. 

Table 23, 33% of the professionals surveyed indicated that they were Wiscon- 

P 0 

sin Park and Recreation Association members. From this list, the top A ranked 
memberships were analyzed by leisure service area and by employment level. 
Tables 24 and 25 show the percentages of membership in the Wisconsin • Park and 
Recreation Association, the National Recreation and Park Association, the 
Association of Activity Directors, and the American Camping Association with 
respect to leisure service area and employment level. 

TABLE 23 

» 

Frequencies and Percentages of Meirberships in 
Professional Associations 



Professional Organizations 



% of Respondents 
Number who were members 



ERIC 



Wisconsin Park ^ Recreation 
Association 260 

National Recreation & 
Park Association 143 

American Camping Aosociation *97 

Association of Activity ^ 
Directors 95 

American Alliance 
Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation and Dance 56 

Wisconsin Alliance of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 28 

National Nursing Home Association 26 

Association of Interpretive Natur- 
alists 17 

Nation Industrial Recreation Assoc. 6 

National Association of Student 
Unions . 5 

U-orld Leisure and Rec reation Assoc • 5 

Other Organizations 229 



33.1 

18.2 
12. a 

12.1 

7.1 

3.6 
3.3 

2.2 
.8 

.6 
.8 

29.2 
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TABLE 24 

Selectud Memberships by Leisure Service Areas 



Leisure Services 


Total 
N 


NRPA 


WPRA 


Association of 
Activity Director 


ACA 


Parks 


129 


23.3% . 


■55.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


Community 


124 


44.4% 


73.4% 


0.8% 


4.8% 


Therapeutic Recreation 


121 


23.1% 


45.5% 


11.6% 


4.1% 


Older Adults 


142 


2.8% 


7.7% 


51.. 4% 


0.7% 


Camping 


51 


3.9% 


5.9% 


2.0% 


80.4% 


Outdoor Education 


35 


14.3% 


8.6% 


0.0% 


17.1% 


Voluntary and Yoath Services 


106 


3.8% 


3.8% 


0.9% 


26.4% 


TABLE 25 

Selected Memberships by Employment Levels 


Emp^loyment Level 


Total 
N ^ 


NRPA 


WPRA 


Association of 
Activity Director 


ACA 


Administrator 


314 


25 . 2% 


44.3% 


i;3% 


20.7% 


Supervisoi 


274 ■ 


10.6% 


19.3% 


... 27.4% 


6.9% 


Leader 


15% 


15.1% 


34.9% 


5.9% 


5.3% 



Another continuing education method used by professionals was to read pro- 
fessional publications. The average leisure service professional read 6.8 
hours a month. As indicated in Table 26, the organizational periodicals were 
the most frequently read literature with almost ^S*V of the respondents indicating 
that they read them. The Parks and Reoroation M.^gn::ino .uul the \s?KA Ir.uMct wt:re 
also frequently read. 
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TABLE 26 

Frequencies and Percentages of Journals Read by Professionals 



Professional' Journals 


Frequencies (N=785) 


Percentage 


Organizational Periodicals 


374 


47 .6 


Parks and Recreation 


258 


32.9 


Impact 


246 


31.3 


Camping 


120 


15.3 


Therapeutic Recreation Journal 


103 


13.1 


Park Maintenance 


93 


11.9 


Journal of Physical Education 
and Recreation 


92 


11.7 


Journal of Leisure Research 


74 


9.4 


Leisure Sciences 


9 


1.1 


Other Journals 


216 


27.5 



When looking at continuing education methods, an indication of current 
levels of participation was important as well as an estimation of future in-- 
volvement. This was done by asking for the amount of current involvement in 
1979 and the 1980 anticipated levels of continuing education involvement. 
Table 27 shows the percentages of participation as well as the percent of 
increase or decrease after comparing the two years. 
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TABLE 27 

Pfcrcentage of Participation and Projected Change in 
Continuing Education Activities for 1979 and 1980 



'79 Number 

Type of Continuing Education Activity Participating 


'80 Number 
AnMclnatlne 
Participation 


Overall 
Change 


College Credit Course 


15% 


20% 


+ 5% 


Non-Credit University Course 


12% 


12% 


0%' 


Continuing Education Unit Credit 


25% 


23% 


- 2% 


National Conferences Workshops 


24% 


27% 


+ 3% 


State Conferences Workshops 


51% 


52% 


+ 1% 


Local Conferences Workshops 


49% 


46% 


- 3% 


Professional Section or Region Meeting 


30% 


'31% 


+ 1% 


In-Service Training 


45% 


40% 


- 5% 


Correspondence Course 


2% 


3% 


+ 1% 


Study Trips or Tours 


14% 


15% 


+ 1% 


Reading Professional Books 


38% 


37% 


- 1% 


N«788 








After selecting the activities with 


the highest 


interest level 


in 


1979, this data was analyzed in terms of 


leisure service areas and employ- 


ment levels. The selected 1979 continuing education 


activities were 


college 


credit courses, continuing education unit 


, nat ional 


conferences, state 


conferences and local conferences. Tables 28 anrl 29 


i 1 1 us L rate the 


resu 1 I s 



of these comparisons. 
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TABLE 28 

Percentage of Participation in Selected 1979 Continuing 
Education Activities by Leisure Service Areas 



Leisure Service Area 


Total 
N 


College 

Credit 

Courses 


CEU's 


National 
Conferences 


State 
Conferences 


Local 
Conferences 


Parks 


129 


7.8% 


22.5% 


20.2% 


67.4% 


60.5% 


Community Recreation 


124 


21.0t\ 


9.7% 


24.2% 


82.3% 


54.8% 


Therapeutic Recrea- 
tion 


122 




22.1% 


42.6% 


27 . 9% 


58.2% 


55.7% 


Older Adults 


144 


16.7% 


57.6% 


13.9% 


44.4% 


68.8% 


Camping 


51 


19.6% 


17.6% 


52.9% 


54.9% 


54.9% 


Outdoor Education 


35 


25.7% 


5.7% 


51.4% 


77.1% 


74.3% 


Voluntary and Youth 
Services 


106 


17.9% 


21.7% 


66.8% 


62.3% 


63.2% 



TABLE 29 

Percentage of Participation in Selected 1979 Continuing 
Education Activities by Employment Levels 



Em^^loyment 


Total 
N 


College 

Credit 

Courses 


CEU's 


National 
Conferences 


State 
Conferences 


Local 
Conferences 


Administrator 


314 


13.4% 


16.9% 


42.0% 


70.7%. 


60.2% 


Supervisor 


276 


19.9% 


40.9% 


24.3% 


55.1% 


64.9% 


Leader 


1.53 


22. 2% 


32.0% 


25.5% 


60.1% 


51.b7 



To better understand what continuing education methods would be most 
suitable, the inhibiting factors were identified. A list of factors was 
provided for the respondents in a question which asked the professionals to 
indicate whether these f ac tor:s/af f ect their abilities to participate in continuing 
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education activities* Fifty-five percent of the professionals indicated 
that schedule conflicts were the biggest deterrent, with cost and not enough 
time also being rated quite high (see Table 30). Tables 31 and 32 show the 
breakdown by leisure service areas and employment levels. 

TABLE 30 

Percentage of Indicated Reasons VJhy Professionals Did Not 
Participate in Continuing Education Activities 

% of Respondents 

Reason Inhibited by This Reason | 

Schedule Conflicts 55.1% / 

Cost 47.5% 

Not Enough Time 47.3% 

Distance/Transportation 42.4% 

Lack of Information 31.6% 

Home Responsibilities 26.3:^ 

Not Encouraged By Employment 2^.3\- 

Opportunity Not Available 18. 

Offerings a Waste of Time 11.3'; 

Not Motivated to Participate 10.-'' 
Other 

N=781 
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TABLE 31 

Percentage of Professionals in Leisure Service Areas 
Indicating Reasons for not Participating in Continuing Education Activities. 



Reasons for 
not Par- 
lIC ipa Ling 


Parks 


Coiranunity- 
DC no OX 


Therapei'tic 


Older 

LI X uO 


Pnmn ^ no 

\jtXiil\J X liPi 


Outdoor 


Voluntary 

& Youth 


Cost 


48.4 


50.8 


52.9 


47.1 


30.0 


57.1 


6.2 


Not Encour- 
aged by 
employment . 


28.9 


25.8 


32.2 


17.1 


18.0 


37.1 


19.8 


Lack or In- 
formation 


28.1 


28.2 


35.5 


33.6 


54.0 


34.3 


25.5 


Home 
Respon- 
sibilities 


25.0 


33.1 


21.5 


23.6 


14.0 


42.9 


28.3 


Offerings 
were a 
waste of 
time 


11.0 


9.7 


15.7 


11.4 


6.0 


20.0 


10.4 


Not Enough 
Time 


51.6 


49.2 


37.2 


35.0 


52.0 


60.0 


62.3 


Schedule 

<OUniXlCLa 


4*^ 8 




55 . 4 


40. 0 


58.0 


71.4 


70.8 


Distance/ 
Transpor- 
tation 


46.1 


41.1 


47.1 


55.0 


38.0 


51.4 


21.7 


Opportuni- 
cies not 
available 


25.0 


17.7 


16.5 


13.6 


26.0 


8.6 


11.3 


Not Moti- 
vated 


11.2 


8.9 ! 


8.3 


5.0 


8.0 


11.4 


17.9 




N=128 


N=124 


N=121 


N=140 


N=50 


N=35 


N=inG 
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TABLE 32 

Percentage of Professionals at Various Employment Levels 
Indicating Reasons for not Participating in Continuing Education Activities 



Reasons for not Participating 


Administrators 


Supervisors 


Leaders 


Cost 


44.7% 


47.6% 


52.6% 


Not Encouraged by Eiiipioyment 


24 . 4% 


19.0% 


32.2% 


Lack of Information 


30.5% 


30.0% 


36.2% 


Home Responsibilities 


28.3% 


24.9% 


25.0% 


Offerings were a Waste of Time 


11.0% 


11.4% 


12.5% 


Not Enough Time 


53.7% 


45.8% 


36.8% 


Schedule Conflicts 


57.9% 


52.0% 


55.9% 


Distance/Transportation 


37.9% 


44.3% 


47.4% 


Opportunities not Available 


22.2% 


15.0% 


18.4% 


Not Motivated 


13.2% 


7.7% 


5.9% 




N=311 


N=273 


N=152 



Another important consideration was tne opportunities for continuing 
education which were directly or indirectly supported by the employing agency. 
As shown in Table 33, almost 58% of the leisure professionals surveyed received 
time off and tuition or registration reimbursement for continuing education 
activities. Tables 24 anh 25 show the percentages of professionals in 
leisure service areas and employment levels who indicated their employing 
agencies provided these supporting opportunities for continuing education. 
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ProvisioftiJ by A^eiu'V to Aid Individual Participation 
\n Continuing Education Activities 



Continuing Eudcatlon Provisions 
Tuition or Registration Reimbursement 
Time Off 
Travel Expenses 

Membership Fees for Professional OrganizaLions 
Staff Development and Training in Agency 
Room and Board 
Other 



% of Respondents 
57.9 
57.7 
54.6 
41.3 
38.9 
38.1 
3.9 



TABLE 34 



Percentages of Professionals by Leisure Service Areas 
indicating Support Opportunities Provided by the Employing Agency 



Supportive 
Opportuni- 
ties 


Parks 


Community- 
School 


Therapeutic 
Recreation 


Older 
Adults 


Camping 


Outdoor 
Education 


Voluntary & 
Youth 


Tuition or 
Registra- 
tion Reim- 
bursement 


5A-8 


46.3 


62.2 


75.7 


50.0 


4^. 1 


52.9 


Travel 
Expenses 




46.3 


54. 2 


65.7 


62.0 


67.6 


53.3 


Room and 
Board 


38.1 


33.3 


30.5 


38.6 


52.0 


48.5 


43.8 


Time Off 


50.8 


46.3 


72.9 


75.7 


50.0 


33.3 


54.3 


Staff Ue- 
ve lopment 
6 T ra i n- ' 

injL 

Membtjrshii 

Profess- 
ional 
organiza- 
tions 


- - ~ 
38.9 j 


30. 1 

_ 


___50_^4_ 

20.0 


_ 3.1 
41.4 


3U.0 


27.3 


60.0 


51'. 0 


35.3 1 


1 ^^'^ 



N= 1 
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TABLE 35 

Percentages of Professionals at Various Employment Levels 
Indicating Support Opportunities Provided by the Employing Agency 



Supportive Opportunities | 


Administrators 


Supervisors 


Leaders 


Tuition or Registration 
Re imbursement 




52.6% 


65.4% 


56.6% 


Travel Expenses 


52.4% . 


59.8% 


51.7% 


Room and Board, 


41.6% 


39.5% 


29.7% 


Time Off 


49.0% 


66. •4% 


59.3% 


Staff Development and 
Training 


« 

36.5% 


40.1% 


42.8% 


Membership Fees for 
Professional Organ- 
izations 


52.1% 


42.0% 


16.4% 






N=311 


N=273 


N=152 



Since time factors have seemed to be important to all types of leisure 
service professionals, some general information on length of activities and 
best time was desired. As shown in Figure 12, 55% preferred the meeting 
to be a weekday, with 48% indicating that morning was the best time of the 
day to meet* The late winter months were most preferred with February being 
selected as the best month by 64% of the respondents. The summer months 
were generally less desirable (see Figure 13). More than 50% of the people 
surveyed felt that one to three days was the most preferred length of time 
for an activity. 
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Figure 12 

Frequencies and Percentages of Preferred Meeting 
Times as Indicated by Leisure Service Professional 
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Figure 13 

Percentages of Preferred Months As 
Indicated by Leisure Service Professionals 
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When the professionals were asked how far they were willing to 'ravel 
to attend continuing education activities, the average response was 78 miles. 
Fifty percent indicated they would travel 63 miles or less, but the most 
frequently mentioned distance was 100 miles. 

Attitude Toward Continuing Education 

' The last area that was o'f concern in this project was the attitudes 
that leisure service professionals had toward continuing education. Often 
the attitude one- has can indicate the value as well as the interest toward 
a particular activity or idea. This may be particularly true for leisure 
service professionals as they encounter controversial issues such as mandatory 
continuing education, certification, and merit pay raises based upon 
continuing education. 

When asked whether continuing education should be required for member- 
ship in professional associations, 57% of the respondents agreed with this 
idea, 31% disagreed, and 12% had no opinion. Differences became more apparent 
when viewed in terms of leisure service areas. Seventy-three percent of the 
older adults favored mandatory continuing education while only 44% of the 
park and outdoor recreation professionals agreed with mandatory continuing 
education (see Table 36). Table 37 illustrates the breakdown by employment 
level. 
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TABLE a6 

Percentage of Professionals' Agreement Concerning Mandatory 
Continuing Education for Membership in Prof^essional 
Associations by Leisure Service Areas 



I 

Leisure Service Area 


Agree With., 

Continuing 
£«GUca^xon 


Disagree With 
Mandatorv 
Continuing 


No On in ion 


Parks 


44% ■ 


42% 


14% 


Community Recreation 


47% 


44% 


9% 


Therapeutic Recrea- 








tion 


61% 


30% 


9% 


Older Adults 


73% 


14% 


13% 


Camping 


56% 


32% 


12% 


Outdoor Education 


467o 


43% 


11% 


Voluntary and Youth 


65% 


20% 


15% 


N=^733 



■TABLE 37 

Percentage of Professionals' Agreement Concerning Mandatory 
Continuing Education for Membership in ^Professional Associations 

by Employment Levels 



Employment Level Agree D isagree No Opinion 

Administrator 56% 33% 11% 

Supervisor 62% 24% • 13% 

Leader ' 50% 39% 11% 



N=733 
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The remaining 11 questions which addressed attitudes toward contin- 
uing education were designed as statements to be rated on a Likert scale. 
The first three statements questioned the value of continuing education in 
terms of improvement in professional service, advancement, and keeping current 
with professional developments. The results for leisure service areas and 
employment levels show modest to high value. Percentages can be found in 
Tables 38 and 39, respfcLitively . In general, improvement in professional 
service was viewed as important by 87.6% of the professionals, 50.5% thought 
continuing education helped in terms of advancement, and 89.3% responded to 
a high value in keeping up with current professional •rsues. 



TABLE 38 

Percentage of Professionals by Leisure Service Areas 
Indicating High Personal Benefitls from Continuing Education 





Improves 




Keep Current with 




Professional 


Helps in 


Professional 


Leisure Service Area 


Service 


Advancement 


Developments 


Parks 


89.2% 


A6.7% 


93.4% 


CoiKinuni ty Recreation 


89.5% 


54 .6% 


95.1% 


Therapeutic Recrea- 
tion 


95.7% 


57.3% 


95. 7% 


Older Adults 


93.2% 


52.7% 


97.1% 


Camping 


91.4% 


43.2% 


95.7% 


Outdoor Education 


91.1% 


5 .0% 


88 . 3% 


Voluntary and Youth 


97.1% 


66.6% 


90.2% 



N=73J 
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TABLE 3y 

Percentage by Employment Levels Stating High Benefit 
from^ Continuing Education 



Management L^^vel 


Improves 
Prof essionaJ- 
Service 


Helps with 
Advancement 


Keep Current with 

Professional 

Developments 


Administrator 


93 ,0% 


52.7% 


92.0% 


Supervisor 


90.4% 


55,9% 


94.2% 


Leader 


95 . 2% 


55.6% 


95.8% 



N=733 



The next four tatements examined the respondents' perceptions on how 
important continuing professional education was to their employer, peers, 
clients, and educate Generally, 82.5% of the respondents felt that their 
employers placed high importance on continuing education, 9A.8% felt that 
peers placed high value on continuing education, 83.5% felt that their clients 
placed high value on professional involvement in continuing education, and 
97.6% felt that educators placed high value on continuing education. Tables 
40 and 41 show the percentages for high value as perceived by the professionals 
by leisure service areas and employment levels. 
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TABLE 40 

Percentage of Professionals by Leisure Service Areas Indicating 
High Value of Continuing Education as Perceived from Other Persons 



Leisure Service 

A TP A 


Employer 
Continuing 

FHm t* i on 


Peers Think 
Pfnfessionals 
Need Continuing 

FHmp p t* 1 on 


Clients Think 
Pto f p Q Q si onA 1 s 
Need Continuing 

Fdiic^i f* i on 


Educators Think 
Professionals 
Need Continuing 
Ediir At ion 


Parks 


74.2% 


91.9% 


7 3.5% 


96.2% 


Community 
Recreation 


78.4% 


94.2% 


81.1% 


98.4% 


Therapeutic 
Recreation 


82.3% 


94.6% 


80.0% 


99.2% 


Older Adults 


87.2% 


96.9% 


89.2% 


96.9% 


Camping 


94.1% 


91. 3% 


84.8% 


95.6% 


Outdoor Educa- 
tion 


91.2% 


100.0% 


90. 7% 


100.0% 


Voluntary and 
Youth 


80.0% 


94.4% 


85.5% 


97.0% 


N=733 

TABLE 41 

Percentage of Professionals by Employment Levels Indicating High 
Value of Continuing Education as Perceived from Other Persons 


Management 
Level 


Employer 
Encourages 
Continuing 
Educat ion 


Peers Think 
Professionals 
Need Continuing 
Education 


Clients Think 
Professionals 
N>^ed Continuing 
Education 


Educators Think 
Professionals 
Need Continuing 
Education 


Administrator 


78.0% 


94.3% 


80. 7% 


98.0% 


Supervisor 


86.3% 


94.8% 


84.6% 


96.9% 


Le ade r 


8^ . 5% 


92. 7% 


82 . 0% 


98.6% 



N=733 
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The last statements addressed the personal commitment uhac each 
professional had toward continuing education. When askod for their personal 
belief in continuing education, 85.3% of the professionals indicated high 
importance. When asked how willing they were to act upon this belief, 81.1% 
again indicated high importance. Only 47.3% indicated a high value on thi.ir 
personal belief, in mandatory continuing education for employment. When asked 
if they believed salary increases should be based on continuing education, 
53.4% indicated that they strongly believe that it should. Tables 42 and 43 
give the breakdown by leisure service areas and employment levels. 



TABLE 42 

Percentage of Leisure Service Prof essionalK Indicating High Personal Value 

on Continuing Education 



Leisure Service 
Area 


Belief in 

Continuing 

Education 


Willing to Act 
on This Belief 


Belief in 

Mandatory 

Continuing 

Education 

f or^Employ- 
ment 


Salary Raises 
Based on 
Continuing 
Education 


Parks 


80.0% 


73.4% 


37.9% 


37.9% 


Community 
Recreation 


89.4% 


82.9% 


40.2% 


54.9% 


Therapeutic 
Recreation 


91.9% 


91.0% 


50.5% 


60.3% 


Older Adults 


89.2% 


87.6% 


66.9% 


68.1% 


Camping 


80.4% 


78.0% 


40.0% 


44.0% 


Outdoor Recrea- 
tion 


94.3% 


91.4% 


51.4% 


61.8% 


Voluntary and 
Youth 


89.4% 


85.6% 


53.3% 


53.3% 



N=733 
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TABLE 43 

Percentage of Employment Levels Indicating High Personal Value 

ou Continuing Education 



Employment Level 


Belief in 

Continuing 

Education 


Willing to Act 
on This Belief 


^ Belief in 
Mandatory 
Continuing 
Education 
for Employ- 
ment 


Salary Raises 
Based on 
Continuing 
Education 


Administrator 


85.7% 


80.^% 


AA.5% 


A5.9% 


Supervisor 


87.0% 


85.1% 


5A.3% 


61.9% 


Leader 


90.0% 


89.8% 


A5.5% 


61.8% 



N=733 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Conclusions 

After analyzing the dala^ some general conclusions could be dravTi. 

1. Demographic characteristics, needs and intex-ests, present continuing 
education methods, and attitudes toward continuing education seemed to reflect 
the particular leisure service area of the professional and the employment 
level. 

2. The continuing professional education needs and interests varied 
somewhat by location within certain geographic areas of Wisconsin. 

3. The topics of highest interest for continuing education activities 
were innovative programming, public relations, program evaluation, progrant- 
ming for special groups and leadership techniques. 

4. The majority of the leisure service professionals agreed that continuing 
education participation should be required for membership in professional 
associations. 

5. The majority of leisure service professionals placed high value on 
continuing education participation. 

6. The greatest deterrents to continuing education participation by 
leisure service professionals were conflicting schedules, cost, and not 
enough time. 
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Recoimnendatlons 

Based on the results of the study, the following generalized recom- 
mendations should be considered; 

1. Continuing education opportunities ought to be jointly planned 
between the Recreation Resources Center and other state agencies and pro- 
fessional organizations. 

» 

2. Although the southeast area of the state had the highest number , 
of leisure service professionals, continuing' education opportunities should 
be provided in various locations throughout the state. 

3. Although various leisure service areas and employment levels in- 
dicated some differing contiuulng education neuds in general, programming for 
continuing education for leisure service professionals should be broad enough 
to include most leisure service areas and employment levels. 

A. Continuing education needs of leisure service professionals ought 
to be continually assessed with particular consideration given to changing 
societal problems and needs. 

5. Since 30% of the proiessionals indicated that they were presently 
pursuing or intended to pursue an advanced degree, graduate programs in 
recreation in the state should be examined more closely to see what capa- 
bilities they have for providing formal education credit. 

6. Since only 27% of the leisure service professionals have college 
degrees in recreation, training should be targeted specifically to recrea- 
tion and leisure service programming and management. 

7. Leisure service professionals are involved in supervising a large 
number of staff — full-time and part-time employees as well as volunteers. 
Therefore, more assistance in personnel management should be provldeci in 
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continuing education experiences. In addition, working; in public and 
quasi-public organizations requires the ability dt'.nl uf tecLive.l y with 
boards and commissions. Training in this i\rv3 may also br bi-lptul. 

8. -The broad areas of programming and relationships received the 
highest needs and interests ratings, although topics in financing were 
also quite evident in several leisure service areas. A combination ol 
specific topics within broad areas would be useful in continuing education 
programming. 

9. Since none of the leisure service professional organizations have 
a majority of the membership of leisure ser\'ice professionals, continuing 
education programs should be offered to all professionals, although re- 
duced fees might he available to members of the particular organization T»tho 
sponsor or co-sponsor the events • 

10. Appropriate, well-written, meaningful professional literature 
might be an effective way of providing educational information for leisure 
seirvice professionals • 

11. State and local conferences were the most frequent forra of partic- 
ipation in continuing education. These kinds of activities, particularly 
more localized due to the energy situation, should be planned for the 
future • 

12. Since leisure service professionals indicated schedule conflicts, 
cost, and not enough time to be the greatest deterrent to continuinR edu- 
cation, the following Idtas are suggested; 

a. Set time, dates, and program conLenl ai least a year aiioi?J 
of time so some schedule conflicts can be avoided. 

b. Keep cost at a minimum — perhaps provide {ev;er social anen- 
ities (i.e. luncheon) and allow people to eat on iheiv ov;n 
or bring a brown bag. 

7g 
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c. Provide opportunities in the local region to minimize travel 
time and expense. 

d. "Sell" continuing education as a worthwhile investment of 
time and money which will have a "pay-off". This will also 
mean providing programs that are worthwhile and useful. 

13. Continuing education activities should be best scheduled on week- 
days, in the morning, and during the winter months. 

14. Leisure service professionals in the state ranked continuing ed- 
ucation as having high value. Therefore, it is imperative that opportun- 
ities be provided in a variety of ways in conjunction with local or state 
agencies or professional associations. 

Leisure service organizations are dynamic institutions; they must con- 
stantly respond to the changes which occur in society. Continuing profes- 
sional education is crucial to the professionals who are continually bat- 
tling to remain aware of current technological developments, trends, and 
innovative practices. As leisure service organizations assume new direc- 
tions, it is imperative that professionals are given opportunities to par- 
ticipate in continuing education which will keep the high quality of leisure 
services available for the residents of the state. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-EXTENSION 



RECREATION RESOURCES CENTER 

1815 UNIVERSITV AVENUE-327 MADlSONi. WISCONSIN 5370d 608 2t;3-2b2i 

November 1979 



Dear Leisure Service Professional; 

YOUR ASSISTANCE IS NEEDED! Infonnation wh.-'.ch you can give may be very important as 
we attempt to assess the needs for continuing education of persons employed full-time 
in the delivery of recreation, park and leisure services in public and nonprofit 
organizations In Wisconsin. 

As the field of parks, recreation, and leisure services has grown, a need has 
developed for high quality continuing education opportunities to increase profes- 
sional knowledge and skills in essentially all areas of this broad field. In 
order Zo insure that meaningful continuing education programs are provided to 
leisure services personnel in Wisconsin, the Recreation Resources Center of the 
University of Wisconsin-Extension is conducting a study to determine the continuing 
education needs of all leisure service professionals. 

You. and as many of your colleagues as we can contact, are being asked to respond 
to this brief survey. Your Input in this project will provide valuable Informa tion. 

We would appreciate your taking 10-20 minutes to answer this questionnaire. Please 
mall it back no later than November 26, 1979. The return postage is pre-paid. 

Your name. will not be used in connection with any part of the survey. The number 
on the questionnaire is used only for sending reminders to persons who have not 
returned questionnaires and for numerical identification in the study. 

Although you are under no obligation to complete the questionnaire, we hope you wUl 
indicate your willingness to participate by returning the completed survey at your 
earliest convenience. WE WEED YOUR INPUT . 

If you are liot employed full-time In leisure services, will you please return the 
questionnaire indicating this. If there are persons on your staff who did not 
receive a questionnaire, but would like to participate in this study, please notify 
us and we will send a questionnaire to them. 

Should you have any questions, you may call me or the project assistant, Debbie 
Btaleschki at (608) 263-2621. If you would like a copy of the summary of the 
project, please let us know. We hope to have the summary completed by March 19M0. 

Your cooperation is greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Karla Henderson 

Public Recreation Specialist 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION PROGRAMS 
UUJfc^^%^ UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-EXTENSION 



R RECREATION RESOURCKS CENTER 
till'. UNIVMUSIIY AVLNUI. i MAI)|-.(jN. vVl.sr.(>N'.IN '.W'Ui. <>(im '.'I, ; 
November 1979 

Dear Cairping Prof essiDiial : 

YOUR ASSISTANCE IS NEEDED I Information vMch you can ^ive may be very iir^rtant as 
we attfisipt to assess the rieeds for continuing education of persons enployed full-tiite 
in the delivery of canping and leisure services in public, nororofit, and private 
organizations in Wisconsin. / 

As the field of camping and leisure services has grown, a need has 
developed for high quality continuing education opport mties to increase profes- 
sional knowledge and skills in essentially all areas of this broad field. In 
order to insure that meaningful continuing education prograins are provided to 
leisure services personnel (including canp administrators) the Recr*=>ation Resources 
Center of the University of Wisoonsiij-EKtension is conducting a study to determine 
the continuing education needs of all leisure service - professionals. 

You have been randcnily selected and are being asked to respond to this brief survey. 
Your input in this project will provide valuable infonration . 

We vjould appreciate your taJcing 10-20 minutes to ansv^er this questionnaire. Please 
mail it back no later than December 6, 1979. The return postage is pre-paid. 

Your name will not be used in connection with any part of the survey. The nuttier 
on the questionnaire is used only for sending reminders to persons who have not 
returned questionnaires ar>d for numerical identification in the study. 

Although you are under no obligation to oarplete the questionnaire, we hope. you will 
' indicate your willingness to participate by returning the ocnpleted survey at. your 
earliest convenience. WE NEED YOUR INPUT . 

If you cure not eniployed full-time in canping and/or leisure services, will you please 
return the questionnaire indicating this. 

Should you have any question?, you may call rve or the project assistant, Debbie 
Bialeschki at (608) 263-2621 • If you would like a copy of the svimary of the 
project, pl€^ase let us know. We hope to have the summary ocnpleted by March 1980, 

Your cooperation is greatly appreciated. 



Sincerely, 




Karla Henderson 

Public Recreation Specialist 
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De/ir L«l!iuro Service Trot c^^ lon.il : 

A conci'rn Uaa bi-vn fxprcsnoil tor the IJpnt 1 f icat l(Ui of contltttilng cduriitlon nvedu 
of p.irk, ri*croatlon« and leisure Hcrvlcc prof c8slontilr>» (!ontInuIng i*d(iCvition for profess- 
ionals Ifl the foimnl (crvdlt) and infnrm.il (conferences, workahnpR, puhl 1 r« t Ions , etc.) 
traln^np, which an Individual undertakes after the end nf bntilc professional education to 
Improve or maintain knowledp,e or skills. 

rie.i'ii* ci»inplrte this survov re^ardin^*. yo»ir professlnnal IntiTivstH .inil mimmIs 
rej:ar<U«g cont inn lu); tdi-.cation. Ynnr pronpt i tsponst' will bi- Kri-'tly appr ii- 1 .i t nl . 



Prof CSS innai Information 

1. In whlih county .ire ynu employed? 

2. What iH the population of the community or area In which your agency Ih loeatej? 

3. In vh.it t>pc i^f av.i'ncy are you ♦employed'* (Please rheik (»/ ) only one) 





(I) 


fe.l»-ral ('») 




school district 




u') 


«;tate (»■) 




nnn-pi i.f i t 






(•^^nnty (7) 




pr lv.it c 






•nunlcipal (H> 




cnmhlnation or other (exp la tn ) 


A. 


W)wit is 


VMur ]nb tltli-? 






5. 


In vh.it 


area of leisure services atv 


you 


employeil? (Please check (|/) o. - ■ om ) 




(M 


_ p.i t ks/outdoor ri'creatiun 




(7) outdoor cdueat ion/onv I r onmenta 1 education 




(.M 


comr^unltv leire.ition 




(fi) _ Vflnntar y and votJth serving a^i-ncles 




( n 


M. >ioi)l ri'c reat Ion 




(9) indust rial /employee recreation 






ihi rapi'ut ir 




( 10) col lege un i ons 






uliier adults 




(11) church recreation 




(D> 


can;" ;nK 




(12) * nth.T (explain) 


6. 


How many 


wars havi ynu bei-u i'mpluve<l 


in 


your prest-nt position? 


7 . 


Mow r...inv 


viMi K havi' ;,riii been employed 


fu 


llttmt: tn l^l^ure service work'* 



8. How r.iny stall ( f u 1 1 - 1 i tsi- , part-t'."«- or seasonal » and volunteer) dn you directly 
aupervlse' !'le.l^■I» indicate the ninber uf people: 

Fu U - t 1 ~.e 

Part-tlT-e or seasonal 

Volunteer _ 

9- What is thi- t'xtrnt of your formal ducat inn"* 

Ml hloh school iHpl«in/» 

(2^ some college (najur ) 

( 1 ) Bachelors deKri'e (ma )or ) 

{ I* ) seme graduatework (mfl)or)_ ___.„... 

(S) Masters degree (maj()r) _ . _ . 

( ^» ) some post gr-idudto work (tra)or) _ .. . 

(*) Doc 1 1> r -1 1 1* di'K^ee fmajur) _ 

10- In wilt V ^« 'i'-' la'^t partlrlvatr tu furnal (rredtt) course wnrk? 

11. Are pr»"»'ritl- {ur'.ulng .% fuither ■'•*Rrei''* 

c I ) 

C) n«i, iM.r 1 lnlrn,j t-f SCait '^"un 

1 2. w))at 1 ■« Vii'.t .1 V.I ^ 
1 I. wint Is \, -.ex " 
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II. Clint inning Education Needs and Interests 



Listed below are sever. il ti^plCR that ni^;ht be rtjps iJ.'reil as cnntlnuhiK iduc .» t If j tute-nsi', 
or needs for yOti and for other leisure ser\'lcc p r of c:..s ional s . PI rasr IndU-ite w!.iihi-i 
or not the area suggesti-d Is an Interest or need nf yours bv circlluK t hi' numhiT tuiili r 
HIGH _NKKD» .SOME^NFKD, L: !T!.F NKKl)» or NO NFFD. 



ARFA Mini! NFKl) SOMF Nl FU I.ITTJ.I NH l> Sn •.'Hi 



Per Sonne 1 Man.igemen t 

U . Interviewing/Hi r Ing Techniques 

1^. Evaluating Personm'l 

16. Stipervlsing Staff 

17. TralntnK Staff 

18. Workin>; witti Volunteers 

19. Time Management 

20. Working with Boards, Comniittec8» etc. 

21. Working with Consultants, Architects 


4 1 2 1 
4 3 2 1 
4 3 2 1 
4 3 2 1 
4 3 2 1 
4 3 2 1 
4 J 2 1 
4 1 2 1 


Re latlonsh Ips 

22. Public Relations 

23. Interpersonal Communlcat lonn 
2U . TeachinK Techniques 

25. Public Speaking 

26. Writing SkiUa 

27. Croup Pynanics 

2H. AsbPrt. IvoneBS Training 
2^ . t ondeTshl p Tcchn iqui s 


4 3 2 1 
4 3 2 1 
4 ) 2 1 
4 3 2 1 
4 3 2 1 
4 3 2 1 
4 3 2 1 
4 1 : I 


Fi nanc ing 

iO. Accnunting Systems 

Jl. Ke.isiblUtv 'itudies 

12 . Budget inj? Techniques 

J 1 . Ri'venue .Sources (grant g . f eos » etc.) 


4 3 2 1 
4 1 2 : 
4 1 2 1 

U \ 2 1 


hiitiagement 

U. Management Tcchnlqueu (HBO, others) 

^S. Safetv and Secur.'ty 

16. Computer Manaxed Systems 

n. LaJntenjnce Opera'.lonn 

JB. Liaoi Itty /Risk Man.igfncnf 

19 . Mar kct ing ( promo t lona 1 ) Teriui tqu«*s 

^0 . fr.t e 1 agpij. y Con pc r a t cn 


4 1 2 1 
4 1 2 1 
I. \ 2 1 
4 J .» 1 
4 J 2 1 

4 1 .'1 
ft \ .' 1 



8r> 







HIGH m.w soMh Nr>n 


l.TTTLF. NEFD 


SO NKKD 


PI .iiMii rti; 










N<il«it.il Kt'source Hnna^vrnvnt 


u ^ 


2 




* . 






2 


J 




: .I-.,! A* .^..i -1 1 I oil/ Use 




^ 






Nfi Ai-si'ssfM-nl s 


^ 1 


2 




u >. 


t\'l)iijnv; Ki'cr t'.it Ion ArCtiS 


^ .) 


2 






ru'- 1 ,■" 1 iiK Ki-c- n-at Ion Facllltli's 


^ ) 


2 


1 


* . 


>!{'•;! II. It ln>^ Ai t >i 1 ik'ctural n^irrlfrs 


i* J 


2 


1 




M t HK At C 1 Cnil lii.il B-irritr.s 


^ 3 


2 


1 


. 


Kit 'J 1 1- o\ li'lmiri' Sit vices 




? 




'it' . 


tut r i-itl ki -.t at I h 


^ ) 


2 




It 1' 


^1 .Iff I lu- 








•! 


f'r -'Kt .1 1 ^ v.il n.it 1 on 


l» \ 


2 






I'r tyf .1 '■■ . ; no. lor Sp«'flal (^ruups 


ti \ 


? 


J 




' jn't t -. I f .'Kt .inriJ iiK 


u \ 


2 


, 




■•»U 1 .1 1 1' t • 'Kf -t^ran [ t\y 
1 u } I iir .1 ] t r ti, t .lr.I^tn>> 






1 




.'i.ll it - I'lttit f. It I't O)' 1 .IfiUTlll^'. 


/« t 


I 


1 


. 


• ; . ! il i K i tit ■. 




2 






1 (■ 1 V ,t I- .li,f .1 1 ] fill 


^* 1 


2 






1 i- 1 .' I- ' -• m*^!' 1 1 lit. 


■ I 








k:-.* f V tit .;T 1 1 I t iijtt ii'np-t nv: 


^1 t 


2 




' I . 


Iiiii-' . .1 : I . I |.ii .i . il' t't 


6 1 






f- ." . 


■titMnr ; ■•MM in Pi ij,- r .imtil ti)' 


6 } 








A- t I \i' 1 ! V. •- 

I t .•• • . t -1.1 1 t .-t t 1 1 ti .It Inn 












■t iM t .1 t ■■ Vi»ll ' 1" 1 ''.IM- 1 '. ■■ 







lit. ■ •: t ; 



. f 1 • ii ' I . .t'l 



>l t ill f .. ! I i'w n»y ' 



{ ) 1 1. II-. I- will. !i .ipr I V . 



, ; ..,.(►. .i-.-t p.-... itl..> A-.-.--. ( It i«l»-Ai 

,r I . ij '7..-. I. . •.• t- , f ,T • Ml i . I V « Mi- J 

■If..' • I , : 1 1 1 ti 
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(ih. Wl»at prof esnloniil tPi'mhui ohl jis do you now hold^ Check (i^) ds m.iny as .li'ply. 



(1) National Bccivatlnn and }'rttk Ajaoc lat Ion (NKJ'A) 

(2) Wisconsin Park .ind Recreation Aasoiiatlon (Wl'KA) 

( }) Aiv.i'rican Alliance of llcdlth, Physical Kd\n:ation, .nuJ K*,-c r «■ Jt i on (AiVHl'TK) 

(it) WiHconsln Alll.ince o! Hinlth, I'hy^ical t.dtic.it ion, .ituj Rrc t citc iun iWAUlKK^ 

(5) 'Association of Activity Dlrirtors 

(6) Association of Inlcrpnt I vr Nd t ti r .1 1 I h 1 8 (AlN) 

(7) Atnrrlcan Canning Association (ACA) 

(ft) " National Indttstrlol Rcl r k-.n it)n Assoclntlon (NIRA) 

(9^ N.itlon.il Assoc Lit Inn of Stu.U-nt I'tilons 

(10) N.itiun.il Nur8ln>5 Homv Assi^^ lat lott 

(11) World LilMirv and KvcrtMtlon Asioc I at I un (WJ.KA) 
(U') ' Other (1 1st ) _ 



67. Wti.1t pri'l t's'.lon.il pulil l,at ions do ynu ri'.ul? Clu-rk (✓) o«: m.niv ai v»m r I'.td . 



(1) 


.loyrnal of Lolsiin- Resi*arch 




(2) 


I.risnre ScJt?ni»*s 






" Thfrapt'ul I c Ri-crtMilon .Itttjrn.U 




(O 


lurks .ind Kfcrc atlnn 




('.) 


Pnrk M.injj^.ecifnt 


if.ltli^n (l.flstiir Tod.iv) 




Jourtml (if rhvslc.ll Kthir.Uloti .tttd Rii 


U) 


H-iJ^iplnR .'i*! .1 2 1 n ».' 




(H) 


IMPACT (Wf'RA) 




(S) 


0rv\.inl2rft Ion m-wslrttt'rs anil pi-i loJIv 


■J I .s 


(10) 


OtJjrr (list) 





UH, Hi)w manv hoiirn i-arh month tlo you spiMi.I reading- pub I I ca t lotis tb.il ri'l.il*- .Mn-itly 
to Yf»i»r prof Ion"' 

b<* . Hrl=-w nro Itsli'd p0s*ilhlf i ont In-iUiv. odiic.ill«m /ntlvliu-s. Plrasi- liidU.ito HdW 

MASl art Ivi t I*-" yon p.i i t I r i p.t t id In .lniln>- Ihin p.isl wv.it (I'U^J^ .in.l lU'W MANY sou 
Itilriid tn par I Ir Ip.Tt I- In I'.iilnj; PIMO. Pli-.isc r I'spotid with .» 'i'.fMHKR (I. ^. i rtc.)' ^ 

1 ^K(» At t I V I I V ^ 

col h-K»" 'inlvi' r :. 1 1 V rtmrsi- cr. -ill t * 

n»in ■ »■ r i-d 1 1 « -"i: thion^^li thi- unlv.M^ttv 

I .'III ItJulDH riliii .It IfMl » I'lU otfiTrd 1 (on t I mm 1 li,- Kl.u.ltl.jM 

Units (CW 

ii.ul'Ut.il conl If oner'. . work'.ln'ps. oi lustUfiti-^ 

St.ltr ■ MmI i t oil. IM , W.lt K '.II. |S , Ml ltislll..(os 

li.i.il I nil U I I'll' i". . w.ii I- ^ii.'r*« . "f I II . I 1 1 . I i"t 

piof i-SMlnii.t } -..Htl.in o! .iM l.nt. r/i »Kl"n m.- 1- 1 1 ii).-. 

I II ■ s.- 1 V 1 . I- t I H m I 

Cor t I 'ti'iMuIoni i- I oui ■■■ b 

♦il if.l Y 1 1 1 p'i iM t no I 

(rH'Miiv I'r o! .-I-. I .'o/i 1 li»»»Vs 
othfi (rxplaln ' 

i/1i..t v.-tf ^<m.- of thr t..o<Jiiti.. wM;i. I IV I- jMv.-Ml 'M ♦i-"^ |-.iill' tp.itlMK. lu .ontlo'Iny 

i-dii. .it It'll Oi'l-'M tollll I. i dnj ttU tf'C P i-t vo.U • « h. . V t:. -.oiv .1M »:pJ-- 

(1) I o*;l 

( ,■ ) iti«r iTP .Ivf.l K\ . mi-liivi* 

( \ ) l.ii k of In ' -J^ mn t 1 .>ii 
( U \ t >-^Yi.HH li»n I r J i*'» 

(»\ •Iti'llnK- wt'Ii- < wfl'il ' Il' 

( \ 11. tt . ri.'-.Kli t I'i't* 



( M I. .-.I II.- ■ .'i>i M. I ^ 

{i\ ) .11 ■. t II.. I / I I t . .,■ M • .it I i>i' 

(n , It t . 1. 1 I I.'-- .i-M 

f { I . t - . .t ■ \ .< t •■ f t •> J II r f '. ; t e 

I : I ■ I 
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7l« Ple4te Check (^) iwhich of che following your agency, provides regarding continuing 
education: 

(1) ^ ^ tuition or rrglstr.it Ion rplmburscmcnt 

(2) travel expenses to coiitlnuing educndon ocdvlcles 

(3) room and board for continuing cducailon actlvitea 

(4) tl»e off for continuing education actlvltU'3 

(5) a staff development and training program In the agency 

(6) reembership fees for professional organizations 

(7) other . 

72. Which time of the day do you prefer for participating in continuing education 

activities^ Check (^) a» nany as apply. 

(1) morning (4) evening 

(?) ^ af ternoon (5) weekday 
(3) late afternoon (6) weekend 

7). What months are the best for you tu participate in continuing education activities? 
Llat those which arc best: 



74. 



75. 
76. 



What is your preferred length for a continuing education activity? Check ( ^) as 
many as you prefer. 

(1) _one day or less (3) four to five days 

(2) "'" two to three days (4) a series of short Ratherings 

over a perlodi of tlmu 

What distince would you travel for a one day or less workshop?^ / 



77. 



Uliat Is your level of agreement /d isagreement regarding the follok*ing statement: 
"Professional org.ini za t ions should require continuing educatiott as a stipulation 
for continued membership In the organization." 

(1) _ strongly agree 

(2) ^ agree 

(3) no opinion 

(4) dlRfD^rt't' 

(b) Ktrongly dlsagn-e 

What Is yotir yearly s<il<iry hefore taxes? _ 



tV. Continuing tducitlnn AtllCudes 

Circle thr nunher along tin* continuum whuh indicitcH how valu.ihlc y«>n thjnk thr btavC.nent 
Is and thvn circle thf numluT which Indli'.iti's how likely you think the st^tcncnt is to occur. 



Cont 1 n'l lilt; i ihn-itt Inti I tivtii vfipfiit : 

7H. Rf«i.'ltA Iti lil^;hft s.il.irli'M for Ii'Jsuri' brrvl«c pru 

iliyh V'.iliu' U '} \ ? 

l.iVi'lv h ^, \ 2 

7^. His.iUs In v'.ro.Uii .ui <|vt.iru e fnr ltf>Kiire s<'rvtc*'s 

W'.yh V.ii,,f h 'i A \ 2 

I 1 k !• 1 V U S \ ?. 



i)<i.i n t y i)f niy |tr Dt ('■.•, 1 ■ ir>.i I ni'ivJti' 



HO. Inpnivi'^i I' 
Ml>h V-ilm- t 
lik*ly t 

HI. I!il;is. n». .I'lv.im r win, in fi.y .<>'.i tu v 
MXvM V.ll.if -. /. \ 2 

i.u. u 1 ^ 

irilf' ni' l.'p .ihrt.r.t «il m w •1-'V.l-l'>*-int Iti my flrlii 
niySi V.»li,i. ..',/. • 

nw.-iv J 

An* IhifO ''I'.i r iLlng'. •...■i '-ij-l' li iiipm l»v |'.»rtl< l|.TtIr^K I t ont i I rip .i t i nn ? 

II »w v.lj.i.lhll* ir»- l'n"Y I l-'W lI^^■lY .« I i- t l>- y l-. Hi*. It' l'li-.JM' lli<ll i»t*» t li I n hol-»w. 



»'iis iun.1 Is 
0 
0 

ns n profrHSlon 
0 
0 



No V.UiiO 
linl Ik»*ly 

I) 

Nu V.iluC 
Unlik«^ly 



Unliw*. l> 
(.'nliki-ly 
Pnllk'ly 



8 p. 
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Circle tbi' rumhi-i which host re})ri'J»ent s your reaction Id each st.itcmt'nt . 

83. My I'fn loyer Hdnkn 1 : 

shonl i cotitiniir my odtjcation b 4 ) 2 1 should not continue my eduiatlon 

84. In gen(«alt bow impuriant is It tn yon whjt yuor enpluyer think<i? 

very Important b U y 2 \ not at all import.ini 

85* My Prof ess ion.il Aft,HOc iat lon/Ccrt i f Icot ion Hoard thinks : 

Profession.ils should continue Prof <'SHlonals slvt>*ild n<jt 

their education 5 4 3 2 1 cootiniu thiMt r-.Smit Ion 

86. In general, how Important iu it to you whjt your associat Um/bujrd thinks'* 

v«ry important 5 4 ) 2 Inotat.ill impor t.mt 

87 . Hy professional peers think: 

Professionals should conlinuc Proi CHslon.ils >ihonld not 

their education S 4 3 2 I cnntinuu their (Education 

88. In general, how Important is it to you what your peer think'' 

very Important 3 4 3 2 1 not .it all important 

89. Those tliat I serve think: 

Professionals should continue Prof ossinn.T Is fihonld not 

their education 5 4 3 2 1 continue their education 

90. In general, how important is it to you what your client grou|:> thinks? 

very Important 5 4 3 2 1 not at all impnrt.tnt 

91. Educators (faculty) think: 

Prof esulonals should continue Professionals }.}ioulii not 

tlielr education 5 4 3 2 1 continue thi'ir f (location 

92. In general, how important Is it to you what educators think^ 

very Important 5 4 3 2 1 not .it all important 

Are there othcro wlio influence your par t Ic ip.it 1 on in contlnuinf* odoc.ition ict iv it ii*s? 
Wlio are they? What do they think? riow Important is it to you whjt ttu'y ttiink* 



Cii ;le the number which representfl yoor reaction to each statement. 

9}. Do you personally believe you should participate In continuing educ.iilon' 

Very strongly believe 6 5 4 3 2 1 Do nol bi'Ht've 

94. To what extfnt are you willlnx to act on this belief? 

Very willing 6 5 4 3 2 1 Not wlUln« aX. all 

9*^ iXi yon prrsnnally hrlievi* that cont inning education should be m.inilatory for 
continued employment ? 

Very strongly believe 6 5 A 3 2 1 Do ru't bi*l Irv-e 

96. To wh.nt extent would you be willing to sa^:rifi<^• your job if vou did n.ii put 1 1 r t i-.ir i* 
In these activities? 

Very willing 6 5 4 3 2 ^;ot willloy. at .ill 

9^. On you believe s.il.iry Incri-aii-rJ should ht* ti.isid in part upon I nv.il ve mi'nc. 1 n 
c-' ittinoing eiioc.it Inn .ictivltv? * 
Very stron^.ly brlieve 654 321 Ho J. lii«vi« 

9H. It* what extent woold you bi* wl 11 Ink to forego u/ilnry inrrcnses brcaoM' v<io rli-si* oivt 
to participate In continuing edm'at ioti'* 

Very wlllli 6 5 U \ 2 I Not willln)? -U all 



If voo have «ny futthir cofinints. t»lii'i- wtUi* tin*" li«l.»w. Whi-n yo.. Ii.ivi' lO'-p I i*t thi- 

•Mirvfy. fold It wltli tho pri'-paltl. nilli-'- r! si'.* nut. r.ipe ot st.iple ihi' i*. !>•.••, ao.I i-all 
it b u- k t o uH . 

TI'AN'K VI MY Pi t m' : 
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APPENDIX B 

PROFILE OF PARK/ OUTDOOR RECREATION PROFESSIONALS 

Park and Outdoor Recreation Professionals in leisure services indicated 
that they had been in their present position for 6b years and had been employed 
in leisure services for almost ten years. Their average age was 38 and the average 
salary was $17,870. 97% of the individuals were males. Over 75% of these 
park professionals had a bachelors' degree.,;. The last year of formal education 
was in 1969. Less than 19% indicated they intended to ge t further degree. 

Park professionals supervised an average of eight full-time employees, 20 
part-time, and four volunteers. Most of the park professionals lived in the 
southeast, southcentral and central districts of the state. 

In the area of continuing education need^s and interests, park professionals 
indicated the need for continuing education in the broad area of planning. This 
was followed by a need for information in the area of financing. The top 
ten topics identified were: public relations, long range planning, natural 
resources management, maintenance operations, budgeting techniques, supervising 
staff, evaluating personnel, designing recreation facilities, designing re- 
creation areas, and training staff. 

When looking at continuing education methods utilized by parki professionals, 
55% belonged to Wisconsin Park and Recreation Association and 23% belong to 
National Recreation and Park Association. The types of continuing education- 
opportunities ^with high participation by park professionals in 1979 were state 
conferences (67%) and local conferences (61%). Some of the factors which 
prohibited park professionals from participating in continuing education 
activities were not enough time (52%), cost (48%), distance or transportation 
*(46%), and schedule conflicts (44%). .v.ien askeH what support opportunities for 
continuing education were jirovided by the employing agencies, 55% of the profession- 
als indicated that they were reimburued for tuition or registration, 51% received 
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time off, and 48% received travel expenses. 

In terms of park professional's attitude toward continuing education, 
44% agreed that continuing education should be mandatory for membership in 
professional associations, 42% disagreed and 14% had no opinion. 

89% believed that continuinj; education improved professional service, 
93% believed that it helped them keep abreast of professional developments, but 
only 47% believed that it helped them in advancement. When asked to indicate - 
the importance others placed on continuing education tor professionals, 74% 
believed that employers placed high value on continued education, 92% believed 
their peers thought it was important, 74% believed that their clients thought 
'it was important and 96% believed that educators placed high value on continuing 
education for professionals. 

The park professionals also indicated the personal value they placed on 
continuing education. Over 80% of the park professionals indicated a high value 
on their personal belief in continuing education, with 73% willing to act on this 
belief. Only 38% of the professionals put high value on continuing professional 
education as a requirement for continued employment or for salary raises. 
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APPENDIX C 

♦ 

PROFILE OF COMMUNITY/SCHOOL RECREATION PROFESSIONALS . 

Community Recreation professionals included persons in school 

recreation, community education, and combined park and /recreation deparimenLs, 

These persons had been employed an average of five years in their positions 
< » 

and almos): 8*i years in leisure services. However, 50% indicated that ih&y 
had been in a position for less than three years. ' Of the conununity recreation 
professionals, 31% were women and 69% men. The average age wa*s almost 33 
years with the median (50% above and below) being 29. The average salary 
was $16,395 with the mf.dlan being $15,000. Over 93% had at least a bachelors' ' 
degree, and the last year of college course work was in 1974. Over 57% were 
not presently pursuing a degree while the remainder were presently or intended 
in the future to pursue an additional college degree. 

Community recreation professionals supervised an average of almost five 
full-time employees, 89 part-time employees, and, 23 volunteers. Community/ 
school recreation professionals were overwhelmingly represented in the south^' 
east part of the state with fewer in the southcentral and northeast sections 
of 'the state. • - ' • 

In terms of continuing education need^ and interests, community recreation 
professionals Indicated the greates^t need in the broad area of financing. 
This was .followed closely, by the general areas of programming and personnel 
management. The top ten topics listed were: innovative programming, rovtMiue 
sources, public relations, current issues, budgeting techniques, future of loih^i 
services, program evaluation, staff tr-^ining, evaluating personnel, and 
designing recreation facilities. 

When looking at continuing education methods, communi t v and sitioul ^ 
recreation professionals had the highest involvement of any of the leisui'i- 
service areas in WPRA (73%) and in NRPA (44%). The Lvpes of LonLimiin,A 
education opportunities with high participation by comnumiLv rfi rt-.u i^ui pi\>!\'N- 
ionals in 1979 were state cunferi in ■ ; (Hi-:) and local r.^nf orrnc '- ' •'), 



the factors which prohibited community recreation professionals from 
participating in continuing education activities were: cost (51%), not 
enough time (A9%)i and distance or , trarsportation (41%). When asked what 
support opportunities for continuing education were provided by "the 
empl6ying agencies, 52% of the community and school recreation professionals 
indicated that their professional association membership fees were paid for 
them, and 46% received tuition or registration reimbursement, travel 
expenses and time off. ^ 

In terms of community recreation professionals' attitudes toward 
continuing education, 47% agreed that continuing education, should be mandatory 
for membership in profljessional associations, 44% disagreed and 9% had no 
opinion. 90% belived that continuing education improved professional service, 
95% believed that it helped them keep abreast of professional developments, 
but only 55% believed that it helped them in advancement .. When asked to 
indicate the importance others placed on continuing education for professionals, 
78% believed that employers placed high value. on continuing education, 94% believed 
their peers thought if was important, 81% thought that their clients believed 
it was important, and 98% perceived educators as placing high value on, 
COR timing education for professionals. 

The community recreation professionals also indicated the personal 
value they placed on continuing education, ^s/er 89% of the community 
recreation professionals indicated a high value on their personal belief 
in con.tinuing education with 83% willing to action this belief. Only 40% 
of the community recreat^n professionals put high value on continuing 
pr6fessional education as a requirement for continued employment, and 55?' 
beleived that salary raises should be based on continuing professional ^ . 
education participation. 
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PROFILE OF THERPEUTIC RECREATION PROFESSIONALS 



Therapeutic recreation leisure service professionals included all persons 

* • » • 

• listing themselves as involved with special populations in leisure service 

settings. This section included .all "types of institution and conununity settings 

with the exception of any area of older adults or geriatric care. These 

professionals had been employed in their position an average of 4^^ years and 

4 

had been in leisure service six years. The median length of employment was 
three years. 66% of, these individuals were women and 34% were men. The average 
yearly salary before taxes was $14,300. 80% had a bachelors' degree with the 

■ • 

last year of course work being 1975. 35% of the professional are pursuing or 
intend to pursue ^further .degrees. ' ' 

' TJierapeutic ; recreators supervise an average of two full-time employees, 
four part-time employees, and 16 volunteers. The greatest number of therapeutic 
recreators were , located in the southeast and soujthcentral parts of the state. 

In terras of continuing education needs and interests, therapeutic 
recreation professionals indicated tha^ the area of relationships was the' graat^ 
est concern. This was followed closely by programming. ,The top ten topics 
identified were: programming for special populations, innovative programming ^ 
program evaluati^on> activity analysis, current issues, special events prpgram- 
' ming, leisure cc|unseling, social programiHing, future of lulsure services, and 

leadership techniques. 

When looking at continuing education ntethods, therapeutic lecreai: ion 
professionals hsd involveaient in Wisconsin Park and Recreation /\8Si)c lat ion 
• (46%) and Natioi^al Recreation and Park Assoc: iatiari (23^). The types ol: 

^ ! 

continuing education opportunities >♦! ch Iuk^^ participation by rlu-rapcutlV 

recreation profcjssionals in [979 wtM t' state conferences (SH"^.)^ lo<'al i. i^nf i^riMu es 

. (56%), and continuing educ^itlon units Some t)f tai'ti»rs whit h 

prohibited therapeuti career, at ion pr<^f ess i*i)na4 s irom par t it i pat itn' < <ni ln~ 
* 

er|c /6 



uing educational, activities ware schedule conflicts* (53%) , cost (53%), and 
distance or transportation (47%). Uhcn asked* what support opportunities 
for continuing education were provided by thu uitiployiiig agencies* 73/^ itf th«> 
therapeutic rec^eatioii professionals Indicated that they received time i^H\ 
66% received tuition or registration reimbursement and 5^71 recaivad travel 
expenses. 

•I 

In terms of therapeutic rdcreAtiou proiessionais* attitudas t^wvird 

■\ ■ 

continuing education, 6X% agreed t[mi conL*inuing education should mmillaiotY 
for membership in professional absociat ion^» disagreed ana had no' 
opinion. 96% believed that coutinuin^ education iifiprc^ved proiassiuu^I service 
and helped then to kae;r abr^ai^t oi protyi^Hioual dL^veU^pmont^, ''but only 
believed that it helped limn in advanceiJoent e a^jki-^d j^ivii^^atts: 

importance others* placed on coni:lnuing educaiiau, buiieved tiE^i iL-.ipl^voi"^ 

V 

platted high vaiu^:; on contlnuiajj ^ducaiion^ 9'}% beiii^ved imt p^Qt^ tUuughL 
it i?rsport^ut» S0% beiteved that their clUint.^; thoufih?^ tt wa^ iBi;43rtdiJE 
pt'tctdved educ^cor,^ as placing, high value on i:o«tinult% educa^:. i^^^ii ioi 

value ihvy pi«ice4 on . -'orst intain*: tfducat i*;^n. ?\j>ptoK iri^aUf I v ;M ihv .iinr^:.- 

N*5ijr^ t-sWr*. '^tf ^.;-..j'.t i . ? I * vlX'.if^ .-j??'! i- 
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%■ ' APPENDIX E 

PROFILE OF PROFESSIONALS IN OLDER ADULTS LEISURE SERVICES 

Profeeslonals In older adult leisure services Included all persons 

Involved %ti prograxDming for older adults 'in institutions as well as conuniinlty 

services • The older adult professional had been employed In the current 

position for four years and had been in leisure services only slightly more 

than four years. The ^average age was almost 38 years and the average salary 

» 

was ($9,282). 94% of the professionals were women. 41% of the .professionals 
had^ bachelors degrees. 72% Indicated that they did not Intend to pursue a 
further degree, and 27% indicaCed that they^would like to pursue furt^^er 
education* ^ . 

Older adult professionals supervised 'about one full-time employee, two 
part-time employees, and an average of 25 voj^unteers. Professionals working 
with older adults were located fairly evenly throughout the entire state. 

In terms of continuing education needs and interests, older adult 
professionals indicated the broad area of relationships as a major need. This 
^was followed closely. by programming. The top ten topics they listed were: 
programming for special groups, activity analysis, social programming, 
working with volunteers, innovative programming, leadership techniques, apecial 
events programming, program evaluations, public relations, and assertiveness 
training. 

o 

VHien looking ^t continuing education methods, professionals working 
with older adults had high involvement in the Association for Activity Directors 
(51%). The types of continuing education opportunities with high participation 
by professionals working with older adults in 1979 were local conferences 
(69%), continuing education units (58%), and state conferences (44%)'^ Some of 
the factors which prohibited, professionals working with older adults from 
participating in continuing education activities were distance and transpor- 
tation (55%), cost (47%), and schedule conflicts (40%). When asked what 
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' support opportunities ^or continuing education were provided by the employing 

agenciesi 76% indicated that they received time off and reimbursement for 

tuition 'or registration^ and 68% received travel expenses* 
# > 

In terms of attitudes possessed by professionals working with older 

adults » 73% agreed that Continuing education should be mandatory for member- 
ship. in professional associations, disagreed and 13% had no opinion* 
93% believed that continuing education helped them keep abreast of professional 
developments, but only. 53% believed that It helped them In advancement* VThen 
asked to indicate the importance others placed on continuing education for 
professionals, 87% believed that employers placed high value on continuing 
education, 97% believed their peers thought It was Important, 89% thought that 
their clients believed It was Impjortant, and 97% perceived educators as 

V 

placing rhigh 'value on continuing education for professionals* 

The professionals working with older adults also Indicated the personal 
value they placed on continuing education. Over 87% of the professionals ^ 
working with older adults Indicated a high value on their personal belief 
in continuing education with 88% willing to act' on this belief* 67% of the 
professionals working with older adults put high values on continuing pro- 
''fesslonal education as a requirement for continued employment, and 68% 
believed that salary raises should be based on continuing professional educa- 
tion participation 0 
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APPENDIX F 
PROFILE OF CAMPING PROFESSIONALS. 

Camping professionals Included those., persons Who indicated the employment 
area of camping or a combination of voluntary agencies and camping. These 
professionals had been in. their positions an average of Just less than five 
years. They had. been involved in leisure services for about fh years*. The 
professionals consisted of males and 45% females. They had average 
salaries of $15,360 with a median of $12,500. The average age was 35 years; 
Over 84% of the professionals had bachelors degrees. • Tlie last year of, 
course work was taken on the average in -1973. 28% of the camping profession- 
als indicated that they are pursuing or intended to pursue a further degree. 

Camping professionals supervise almost two full-time employees, 33 
part-time (seasonal) employees f and an average of 35 volunteers. Camping 
professionals had their winter residence primarily in the southeast and 
central districts. 

In terms of continuing education interests and needs, camping profession- 
als, indicated the highest needs in the area" of financing- This was followed 
closely by personnel management. The top ten topics that were identified 
were: innovative programming, staff training, long range planning, evaluating 
personnel, natural resource management, supervising staff, budgeting 
techniques, public relations, revenue sources, and leadership techniques. 

When looking at continuing education methods, camping professionals had 
the highest involvement in the American Camping Association .(80%) . The types 
of continuing education opportunities with participation by camping profess- 
ionals in 1979 were state and local conferences (55%). When asked what 
support opportunities for continuing education were provided by the employing 
agencies, 62% of the camping professionals indicated they received travel 
expenses, 52% indicated that room and board as well as membership fees 
for professional associations. were paid for them, and 50% received time off 
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and reimbursement for tuition or registration. 

In terms of camping professionals* attitudes toward continuing education^ 

> «. 

56% agreed that continuing education should' be mandatory for membership In 
professlbnal associations , 32% disagreed and 12% had no opinion* 91% believed 

^that continuing education Improves professional service, 9j6% bleleved that It 

/ ■ 

helped them keep' abreast of professional developments |. but only 43% believed, 
that It helped them In advancement. 

When asked to indicate the Importance others placed on cfontlnulng educa- 
tlon for prof esslonals, 84% believed that employers placed high value on contin 
ulng education, 91% believed their peers thought It was Important, 83% 
thought that th^ir clients believed It was Important and 96% perceived educa- 
tors as placing high value on continuing education. Over 80% of the camping 
professionals indicated a high value on their belief in continuing education 
with 78% willing to feet on this belief. Only 40% of the camping profession- 
als pu.t high value on continuing professional education as a requirement for 
continued employment, and 44% believed that salary raises should be based on 
continuing professional education parti.cipatlon. 
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APPENDIX G • " 

■ ■■ • . • ' 

* ' PROFILE OF OUTDOOR EDUCATION/El^VIRJ^JJMENTAL EDUCATION PROFESSIONALS 

Outdoor ^ucatlon professionals included individuals involved in 
activities at nature centers and environmental centers* These person<5 had 
been employed in their '"present positions for about bh years and had been 
involved ija leisure, iservice for almost seven years, .Over 69% of these pro- 
fessiofials were males and the average age was 35 • Tha mean arid median yearly 
salary was almost $15,000. Oveyr 94% of these people had Bachelor's degrees 
with 54% having Master's degrees. The average last year of formal coursework 

/ * ^"J * 

wafe 1974. 35% of the individuals intended or were in the process of pursuing 

0 

a further degree. ^ . ' 

These professionals supervised an average of over one full-time employee, 
ten seasonal or part-time staff, and 22 volunteers. Outdoor educators were 
most prominent in the southeast and southcentral parts of the state. ' 

In terms of continuing education needs and interests?, the broad area of 
most need was financing followed closely by relationships and personnel 
management. The top ten topic areas identified were: innovative progrimming, 
nature /outdoor education programming, current issues, revenue sources, /' 
program evaluation, working with volunteers, working with Boards, public . 
relations, writing skills, and teaching techniques. 

When looking at continuing education methods, outdoor education pro^ ' 
fessionals had involvement in American Camping Association (17%) and NRPA 
(14%). The types of continuing education opportunities with high partici- 
pation by outdoor educators \n 1979 were State conferences (77%), local 
conferences (74%), and national conferences (57%). Some of the factors which 
prohibited outdoor educators from participating in continuing. education 
activities were schedule conflicts (71%), not^ enough time (60%), cOvSt (57%), 
and distance or transportation (51%). When asked what support opportunities 
for continuing education were provided by. the employing agencies, 62% of the 
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outdoor educatlovi ^professionals indicated that they received travel expenses, 
% room and^i3oa^d (49%)tand reimbursement for tuition or registration (44%). 

In terms of outdoor educators^ attitudes toward continuing education, 
^ 46% agreed that continuing education should be mandatory for membership in 

professional association^, 43% disagreed, and 11% had no opinion* 91% be- 

e - * 

* % 

lieved that continuing education improved professional service, 88% believed 
^^^^tkat it helped them keep abreast of professional developments, but only 
53% believed that it helped them in advancement. 

When asked to indicate the importance others placed on continuing edu- 
cation for professionals, 91% believed that employers placed high value on 
continuing education, ,100% believed their peers thought it was important, 

H 

91% thought their clientele believed it was important, and 100% perceived 
educators as placing high value on continuing education for professionals* 
The ^outdoor education professionals also indicated the personal value 
they placed on continuing education* Over 94% of the outdoor educators 
indicated a high value on their personal belief In continuing education with 
91% willing to act on this belief* Approximately 51% of the outdoor educa- 
tors put high value on continuing professional education as a requirement 

for continued employment,, and 62% believed that salary raises should be based 

* 

on continuing professional education partidipation* 
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* APPENDIX H , .. , 

PROFILE OF PROFESSIONALS IN VOLUNTARY AND 
.YOUTH SERVING AGENCIE!?- 

Professionals in Voluntary anjl Youth Serving Agencies included 
persons employed in such areas as Scouts, YMCA's and YWCA^'s. The profess- ... 
ionals had li^en in Uieir \present positions for an average qf four years and- 
had been ernployed in leisure services for almost ten years. Their average 
age is 36 and these professionals include 37% women and 63% men. The average 
yearly salary 'is $15,226. These individuals on the average completed their 
last year of formal coursework in 1971. Of these p.rofessionals, 90% have 
Bachelor's degraes and 42% have some graduate work,. 32% are in the process 
or intend to pursue an advanced degree. , 

Of these voluntary and youth serving professionals, an average of six 
full-time staff, 46 part-time (seasonal)' staff, and 64 volunteers were super- 
vised. Most of these professionals were located in the southeast part of the 
state with a number in the northeast and southcentral districts. 

In the area of continuing education needs and interests, these pro- 
fessionals indicated the broad areas of concern were financing and personnel 
management • The top ten topics identified were: public relations, working 
with volunteers, working with Boards, time management, marketing techniques, 
budgeting techniques, innovative programming, revenue sources, evaluating 
personnel, and long range planning • 

When looking at continuing education opportunities, 26% of the profess- 
ionals working in voluntary and youth serving agencies had mambership in the 
American Camping Association. The types of continuing education opportuni- 
ties with high participation by voluntary and youth serving professionals in 
1979 were natioral conferences (67%), local conferences (63%), state confer- 
ences (62%), and continuing education units (22%). Some of the factors which 
prohibited voluntary and youth serving professionals from participating 
in continuing education activities were schediile conflicts (71%), not enough 
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time -(62%) and xost' (46%) • When asked What support oppdYtunities for . 
continuing education were provided py the eniploying agencies, ^60% of t,he*' 
voluntary and youth serving professionals indicated that they received staff 
development and tr^^inlng, 54% "received time .off, and 53% received travel 
•expenses and reimbursement for tuition or registration. 

0 

« 

In terms of voluntary and youth serving prof^ssionals ' attitudes toward 
continuing education, 65% agreed that continuing education should be man- 
datory for membership in professional associations, 20% disagreed an^. 15% 
had no opinion, 97% believed that continuing education improved professional . 
service, 90% believed that it helped them keep abreast of professional devel- 
opments^ but only 67% believed that it helped them in advancement. When 

• * 

asked to indicate the importance others placed on continuing education fo^ 
professionals, 80% believed that employers placed high value on continuing 
education, 94% believed that peers thought it Was important, 86% thought 
that their clientele believed it was important, and 97% perceived educators 
as placing high value oh continuing education for professionals* 

The voluntary and youth serving prof essionals ' also indicated the personal 
value they placed on continuing education. Over 69% of the vpluntary and 

V 

youth serving professionals indicated a high value on their personal belief 
in continuing education with 86% willing to act on this belief. Only 53% of 
the voluntary and youth serving professionals put high values on continuing 
professional education as a requirement for continued employment or for 
salary raises. 
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TOTAL RANKED. NEEDS IN RELATION TO THE 
AVERAGES 6f LEISURE SERVICE AREAS 
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TOTAL RANKED NEEDS IN RELATION TO THE 
AVERAGES OF LEISURE 'SERVICE AR'EAS 
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TOTAL RAt«KED NEEDS IN RELATION TO THE 
AVERAGES OF LEISURE SERVICE AREAS 
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TOTAL- RANKED NEEDS IN RELATION TO THE 
AVERAGES OF LEISURE SERVICE AREAS 



_ . Overall 
■ . Ranked Needs Average Parks 
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Risk/ Adventure 
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TOTAL RANKED NEEDS IN RELATION TO THE 
AVERAGES OF LEISURE SERVICE AREAS 
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numbe;r of professionals in 
each county (based on survey 
participants) 
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